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is di ill 4 i do not know or could not 
me in this directory will introduce you to many old and new firms during the year, whom you t ‘ c 
wee hee Dee one: Many new_concerns are looking for connections, seeking an outlet or an inlet, possibly in your Fe OT Ue ee 
that they turn to this recognized Directory, and act upon the suggestions it gives them. The cost is only $12 per year for 24 : 


E. R. Humphrey Grain Co., grain merchants.* MONTREAL, CAN. 
A! eae Johnston AN ts. W. B., wheat, coarse gr., fid. seeds.* Bonnier, R., shipper, hay, grain, millfeed. 
F pide pentane is atorage mdsing?® The Salina Terminal Elev. Co., milling wheat. ms NB Wor or ie eee 
Colley. Grain 00., Receivers, Shippers All| Grain. FARWELL, TEXAS Seaboard Western Grain” Gore grain merchants. ° 
Kearns Grain & Seed Co., grain, field seeds.* Henderson Grain & Seed Co., field seed and grain. NEBR 
Producers Grain Corp., federal bonded warcee FORT WORTH, TEXAS Ghee eee 
Uhlmann Grain Co., Grain Merchants, Brokers. Grain and Cotton Exchange Members Biter WEN OSE ee oe ae 
TSe ele Paul Allison Co., grn. merch., milo, Kafir, field seeds.* 7 9 inuprokeri® 
Renee GaN eed eas State Frank Bailey Grain Co., originators milo kafir corn. ee ons eral ae fee nereee eee 
ape WORE) : y Brackett Grain Oo., brokerage, consignments. * ” , 
BALTIMORE, MD. Blewett Grain Co., G. E., brokerage, commission.* PEORIA, ILL. 
Members Carter Grain Co., C. M., brokerage and consignments. Board of Trade Members 
Chamber of Commerce. Gaedats Continental Grain Co., grain merchants Bowen Grain Co., H. D., grain commission.* 
Beer & €o., Inc., HB. H., grain, eee shippers Herman Dawson, merchandisers, grain seeds. Cole Grain Co., Geo. W., receivers and shippers.° 
Legg & Co., Est. 1878, grain receivers, shippers. Producers Grain Corp., federal bonded warehouse. Dewey & Sons, W. W., grain commission. * 
BUFFALO, N. Y. Transit Grain Co., grains, seeds, concentrates, minerals.* feltman Grain Co., ©. H., grain commission. 
Exch : Mombers Uhlmann Elevators Co. of Tex., mdsg., public storage.* J, Younge Grain ©o., receivers and shippers.* 
American mivtr & Grain Div, recrs., shprs., consmts.® GALVESTON, TEXAS PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Bison Grain Co., consignments, brokerage.* Thomas F. Shaw, export grain, brokerage, forwarding. Commercial Exchange Members 
Cargill, Incorporated, grain merchants.* HUTCHINSON, KAN. Hastern Commodities Corp., grain dealers, brokers. ® 
Lewis Grain Corporation, consignments. ® Farmers Co-Operative Comm. Co., grain storage. P. R. Markley, receivers, shippers. s 
McKillen, Inc., J. G., Ce ee erties A Midwest Grain Co., grain merchants, country elvtrs.* Tidewater Grain Co., receivers, ieee: 
Be end sr aie: Olt Coe sament ; INDIANAPOLIS, IND. PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Board of Trade Members Member Grain and Hay Exchange 
yee Sein kas arsiac® Cleveland Grain Co., grain commission. * Rogers & Co., Geo. H., receivers, oo 
Federal-North Iowa Grain Go., coun 9 A ITY, MO. PONTIAC, ILL. 
ARTE i bi Mian gcc ths Becca ee: Members Balbach, Paul A., grain buyers, all markets. 
CHICAGO, ILL. Bates Grain Co., receivers and shippers.* ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
Board of Trade Members B. C. Christopher & Co., cash grain futures, securities.* Grain Exchange Members 
Continental Grain Co., grain merchants.* Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co., grain merchants.* Ken Clark Grain Co., consignments and brokerage.® 
Hoit & Co., Lowell, commission, grain and seeds.°® Kansas Flevator Co.. mig. wheat. corn, oats, harley.* Dannen Mills, grain merchants, consignments. * 
wamson Bros. & Co., grain, stocks, provisions.* Lathrop Grain Corporation, domestic & export grain. Geiger & Graham Grain Co., receivers, shippers. ® 
Norris Grain ©o., grain merchants. * Araneae & oO Sullivan Ce wind. bee Stratton Grain Co., grain merchants. * 
i i hants. id-Continen rain Co., eat, 4 5 
GH Ein Gralc (One ceraiseasercnente® Moore-Seaver Grain Co., grain —— Be. Bo ee teeveny 
Norris Grain Co., grain merchants. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO Scoular-Bishop Grain Co., grain mchts., consignments. Anheuser-Busch, Inc., feed grains.* eraee ae 
The Bailey Cain Co., shpr. grain, millf’d, protein feeds.* Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co., grain merchants. ®* Fuller-Wooldridge Com. Co., gr. & millets, all kinds. 
The Cleveland Grain Co., home office.* Uhlmann Grain Co., grain merchants. * ee co PUR os Sb ra dole gk 
tL 9 . 
COLUMBUS, OHIO KNOXVILLE, TENN. Service Grain Co., grain commission merchants.* 
Cummings & McAlister, brokers, grain, feed, oil.* Earle T, Robertson, broker, grains, feeds, ingredients. Terminal Grain Co., grain, soybeans, consignments. * 
Dill Grain Co., L. J.. mehts.-brokers, grain, beans, feeds’ LITTLE ROCK, ARK. SALINA, KANS. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO C. L. Gordy Co., brokers, grain & grain products. Simpson-Romeiser-Evans Grain Co.* 
The Barly & Daniel Co., grain and feed service. ® LOUISVILLE, KY. SIDNEY, OHIO 
Board of Trade Members BE Ore a Cc Disc aistribat x 
DALLAS, TEXAS Gold Proof Elevator. receivers and shippers. WW. ee Gon euber mae ic os ieee ain QMO 
Crouch Grain Co., J. ©., buyers wheat, corn, oats.® MADISONVILLE, KY. ells Co., he J. H., wholesale grain. 
DECATUR, ILL. Thomson Brothers, receivers and shippers. Guieeee oe 
Baldwin Elevator Co., grain merchants.* McGREGOR, TEX. Flanley Grain Co., grain merchants.* 
Barkley Grain Co., buyers, sellers, grains, soyabeans. ‘*McGregor Milling & Grain Co., grain, seed, seed oats. 
Evans Grain Co., grain, Chicago B. of T. Members.* MEMPHIS, TENN SULLIVAN, ILL. : 
: Tabor Grain & Feed Co., grain & feed merchandisers.* 
Y ANS Merchants Exchange Members 
DODGE CITY, K 0 Buxton, E. E., broker and commission merchant.* TOLEDO, OHIO 
Dodge City Term. Hlvtr. Co., bonded storage mchdrs.* MILWAUKEE. WIS Boardiotatradel Mauihera 
. . x 66 + ” 
ENID, OKLA. Grain Exchange Members Rice Grain Co., “Oats Specialists.’’* 
Board of Trade Members ue Me a ee ee ene WELLINGTON, KANS. 
Continental Grain Co., operating 2,000,000 bu. elvtr. Stratton Grain Co., grain merchants. Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc., opers. Wellington Term. Blvtr* 
Enid Elevator Corp., operating Enid Terminal Elvtr. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


WICHITA, KANS. 
Board of Trade Members 
Adair Grain Co., grain merchants.* 


Fenquay Grain Co., optrs., country elvtrs., gr. mdsg.* Minneapolis Grain Exchange 
General Grain Oo., Terminal elevator, grain mercbants, Bunge Elevator Vorp., grain merchants, ® 
Cargill. Incorporated, milling wheat.* 


P Scroggins Grain Co.. grain merchants.* WINCHESTER, IND. 
*Members Grain & Feed Dealers National Assn. Van Dusen-Harrington Co. Grain Merchants® Goodrich Bros. Co., wholesale grain and seeds.® 


Nanson Commission Co. 


Grain—Hay—Seeds 
202 Merchants Exchange Bldg. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


E. H. BEER & CO., INC. 
GRAIN 


Baltimore, Md. 


L U KE Co., Inc. 


Solicits Your Peoria Business 


Consign Your Corn to Us 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


STRATTON GRAIN CO. 


GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Chicago, Ill. St, Joseph, Mo. New York, N. Y. Schneider, Ind. 


MILL FEEDS — FEED PROUDCTS — BY-PRODUCTS 
Consignments and Future Orders Solicited 


RECEIVERS GRAIN SHIPPERS 


@w. w.DEWE Y «sons 3B 


€ONSIGN TO DEWEY 


PEORIA 


Des Moines, lowa 
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SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


ELEVATOR CAPACITY, 4,000,000 BUSHELS 
Frank A. Theis, President F. J. FitzPatrick, Vice President _ F. L. Rosenbury, Secy-Treas. 


UHLMANN GRAIN Co. 


CHICAGO KANSAS CITY 


Private Wires to All Commodity Markets 
Elevator Capacity including subsidiaries Over 15 Million Bushels 


KAHL 


domestic and export grain 
CORPORATION 


BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


W. B. LATHROP, Pres. 
E. B. REINER, Exec. Le R A | N 
DAVID M. HYMANS, 


Wale 
JACK MARTIN, Cash 


Grain Dept. 
Safety DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL GRAIN CO. 
Sample Envelopes Board of Trade Kansas City, Mo. 
sae Doyles eres Se feed a — 
a eae BENE IAB lee Crea a : ae Operating 
414x7 inches, $2.60 per hundred, S * 
500, $12.00. Seed size, 3%4x5% — 4 SANTA FE ELEVATOR “A” 


inches, $2.15 per hundred, 500, $8.75, ae 4 
plus postage. < : x “ 10,200,000 BUSHELS 
GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS aoe e Ce 
Consolidated 


327 S. La Salle St., Chicago 4, IIL. Modern Fireproof Storage 


Coal Sales Book cz sii. Clark's Decimal Wheat Values 


It facilitates bookkeeping, and reduces the chance (Fourth Edition) 
for error. Practically three books in one: 1. Orig- Is a book of 38 tables, which reduce any weight from 
inal entry of all sales made. 2. Original entry of 10 to 100,000 pounds to bushels of 60 lbs. and show the 
the scale weights. 3. Journal from which the post- value at any price from 50 cts. to $2.39 per bushel. 
ing is done. _ Each table is printed in two colors, pounds and rules 

It contains spaces for 10,000 truck loads. Each page in red, bushels and values in black ink. All figures are 
is ruled with column headings, as follows: Date, arranged in groups of five and divided by red rules to 


: : re, Net, Kind expedite calculations. 
Pete ec Bale Cee Gross, Ta y ; These tables have the widest range of quantity and price, are so 
, ’ ’ vy 


compact and so convenient no Handler of Wheat or Beans or 


This book is 1034x1534 inches and contains 200 other 60 pound nits can afford to attemp< to do business with- 
numbered pages of ledger paper. Well bound with ae tea We nee dlene pales errors, save time and avoid 
black cloth, red keratol back and corners. Weight, _ Printed on ledger paper, 40 pages, bound in vellum, size 9x11%4 
4 Ibs. Order Form 44 Improved. Price, $4.50 at Chicago. esnee ie: Form 33X. Price, $3.50. f. o. b. Chicago. Shipping 

weight, b 
Grain Se cedeorials GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS 
Consolidated 
327 So. La Salle St., Chicago 4, Ill. 327 S. La Salle St. * Chicago, IIL. 


Place your name and business before the progres- 
sive grain elevator men of the entire country by 
advertising in the Grain & Feed Journals Consol- 
idated. It reaches them twice each month. 
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BUTLER-WELSH GRAIN COMPANY 


Grain Commission Merchants 
THREE MILLION BUSHELS CAPACITY oe 
Phone Atlantic 2900 Offices, 516-521 Grain Exchange Bldg.. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


e e e e e 
American Elevator & Grain Division 
Russell Miller Milling Company 
RECEIVERS, SHIPPERS AND ELEVATOR OPERATORS 
CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 
Our System of Terminal Elevators, enables us to give prompt service and reliable quality 
on coarse grains, durums and protein milling wheats. 


Wood Grain Corp. 


BISON GRAIN CORP. 


GRAIN & FEED MERCHANTS 


CONSIGNMENTS — BROKERAGE 
BUFFALO 2, N. Y. 


J. G. McKILLEN, INC. 


Lewis Grain Corp. 


err : re RECEIVERS 
Corn sts ecft Whece Barley | | CONSIGNMENTS—BROKERAGE Consignments a Specialty 
am 4 s BUFFALO NEW YORK 


BUFFALO NEW YORK BUFFALO, 2, N. Y. 


N BROS. & CO. 22%. = iu: 
LAMSO ® e STOCKS — BONDS 
2200 Board of Trade Established 1874 Chicago, II. COTTON — BUTTER 

“72 years of continuous service in the grain trade”’ EGGS—PROVISIONS 


CONTINENTAL GRAIN COMPANY 


141 W. JACKSON BLYD., CHICAGO 
PRODUCE EXCHANGE, NEW YORK 
RECEIVERS — SHIPPERS — EXPORTERS 
MEMBERS OF ALL LEADING COMMODITY EXCHANGES 
TERMINAL ELEVATORS 


CHICAGO e ST. LOUIS e KANSAS CITY e OMAHA e ENID 
TOLEDO e COLUMBUS e PORTLAND e GALVESTON 


CIPHER CODES 


We carry the following cifer codes in stock: 
Universal Grain Code, board cover...$1.00 
Robinsons Cifer Code, latest edition.. 2.00 
Miller’s Code (1936), cloth ; 

Cross Telegraphic Cipher (10thedition) 4.00 
A. B. C. Code, 5th Ed., with sup.....20.00 


Baltimore, Export Cabie Code 
Bentley’s Complete Phrase Code.... 
All prices are f. o. b. Chicago 


GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS 
Consolidated 


327 S. La Salle St. Chicago 4, Il. 


Car Order Blanks—duplicating 
A formal printed requisition for cars de- 
prives station agent of any excuse for 


forgetting. _Shipper’s carbon copy of or- 
FOR HIGH QUALITY GRAINS! | | near  o 
These blanks are in books of 50 orig- 


inals of blue bond paper, perforated so 

F [] | al a i] they will tear out easily, and 50 manila 
duplicates. Well bound with heavy 

pressboard, hinged top cover: two sheets 

GRAIN DEPT., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS Se oes fet cae ee 

ounces. Order Form 222 CO. Single copy, 


65c; three copies, $1.75, plus postage. 


Continuous Buyers of Oats, Wheat, Corn, Barley | | crsina reed ious Consohasied 


327 So. La Salle St., Chicago 4, Ill. 
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P.R. MARKLEY 


Bourse Bidg., Philadelphia 6, Pa. 


GRAIN and FEED 


Receivers - Shippers 
Forwarders - Jobbers 
Members 


Chicago Board of Trade 
Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce 


Correspondents 
James E. Bennett & Company 


P. R. MARKLEY P. W. MARKLEY 


WHEAT, RYE, CORN and OATS 
FEED WHEAT and FEED BARLEY 


Cable Address "RAYBAR" 


TIDEWATER 


Grain Dealers and Brokers GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers—Shippers—Exporters 
BOURSE BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA Export and Domestic Forwarders 
6, PA. 


Members Chicago Board of Trade 


EASTERN COMMODITIES 
CORPORATION 


Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 


Bourse Building, Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
Chamber of Commerce, Baltimore 2, Md. 


R. J. BARNES, President 
F. a nea Vice-President 
. JONES, Secretary 
. & DONEGAN, Treasurer 


IS YOUR COMMISSION DOLLAR 
PAYING EXTRA DIVIDENDS 


\ eu : 
You Can’t Pay for or Subscribe to these EXTRA 


SERVICES...They’re CARGILL wt agg 
GET MORE FOR YOUR COMMISSION DOLLAR. 


CARGILL Oscisges 


MINNEAPOLIS...AND PRINCIPAL GRAIN MARKETS 


CORN OATS BARLEY WHEAT 


Grain Receivers and Shippers 


TERMINAL ELEVATOR CAP. 15,000,000 BUS. 
Our large system of Terminals and country lines, enables us to quote attractive 
prices and give prompt service on all classes of feed and milling grain. 


Van Dusen Harrington Company 


MINNEAPOLIS 


Business Founded in 1852 DULUTH 


Have You An Elevator For Sale? 
Do You Wish To Buy An Elevator ? 


See our “Elevator For Sale— Wanted” Department This Number 
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goo 


ANGLE 


EHRSAM TRUCK LIFTS 


THE EHRSAM 
IMPROVED OVER- 
HEAD ELECTRIC 


Save $$$$$ for YOU ys x > Ader 


Richardson Scales are leaders in 
the field of automatic machin- 
ery for weighing, registering 
and bagging. Richardson Grain 
Bagging Scales are known for 
speed and accuracy ... for the i fasts “Ds 
large savings they afford their owners by eliminating short- 
weights and overweights. : 


Floor Port- 
able Grain 
Bagger 


Made in two sizes, with 3-H.P. and 
5-H.P. motors. Has from one te two 
feet more lift than conventional type. 


Richardson Grain Bagging Scales operate on the equal balance 
principle—the most accurate weighing method known. Addi- 
tional construction safeguards for your grain are: 

e Inlet gate sealed against leaks by a hog bristle brush. 

e Five-figure setback counter records bags filled. 


e Compensating lever right in front of operator. THE EHRSAM STD. PNEUMATIC LIFT 


eA heavy grain arrestor evenly distributes light grains through 
each bag. 


If you are interested in saving money in weighing and bagging 
your grain, don’t fail to investigate all the advantages and all 


the available accessories for special applications of Richardson 
Grain Bagging Scales. Write today for Bulletin No. 8246. 


RICHARDSON SCALE COMPANY 


Clifton, N. J. 


Atlanta — Boston — Buffalo — Chicago — Minneapolis — Montreal 
New York — Omaha — PhiSadelphia — San Francisco — Toronto — Wichita 


6’-2” lift. Fast, Safe, Efficient. 


THE EHRSAM STYLE B PNEUMATIC LIFT 


It Must Be Handled With Care 


Dust can be controlled. Engineering service is 
a part of Mill Mutual Insurance and our dust 
control bulletins and engineering data are of- 
fered without obligation to the milling and 
grain trade. 


7 ft. lift. For dumping lon trucks. 
Can be placed ahead of present it 


MILL MUTUAL FIRE 


PREVENTION 
Baad ise oUnEeN THE J.B. EHRSAM & SONS MFG. CO. 


CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS ENTERPRISE, KANSAS 


TE 
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UNION 
PACIFIC ! 


When the Beaver State. presents its business card, it 
could justifiably read, “Enterprise, Unlimited.” Indus- 
try re-discovered Oregon during the war. It found 
boundless opportunities capable of providing a liveli- 
hood for 10 times the state’s present population. 


Topographical, soil and climatic features make possible 
a variety of agricultural pursuits. The fabulous Willa- 
mette Valley—some three million acres—is a cornucopia 
of agricultural wealth. A tremendous quantity of lum- 
ber is available. The state has one-fourth of the coun- 
try’s standing saw timber. Salmon fisheries and woolen 
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& One of a series of ad- _ 
vertisements based 
on industrial oppor- 
tunities in the states 
served by the Union 
Pacific Railroad. 


goods are world-famous. Portland’s roomy harbor is a 
flourishing gateway of foreign commerce. 


Huge Bonneville Dam assures ample and economical 
power. A new development program calls for four more 
dams. Oregon is noted for low electric rates. 


Union Pacific provides Oregon with excellent freight 
and passenger transportation. Gigantic locomotives 
haul the state’s products eastward over the “strategic 
middle route.””’ And—just recently—Union Pacific. in- 
augurated daily Streamliner service on the “City of 
Portland” between Portland and Chicago; the first 
railroad to provide such service. P 


For future industrial enterprise, remember Oregon. For 
assistance in selecting industrial sites and.for unsur- 
passed rail transportation, just .. . 


be Specific ~ Say "Union Pacific’ 


Address Industrial Department, Union Pacific 
Railroad, Omaha 2, Nebraska, for information 
regarding industrial sites. 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


THE STRATEGIC 


MIDDLE ROUTF 
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SERVING THE MIDWEST 


Since 1855 


Concrete Grain Elevators 
Grain Processing Plants 


THE WEITZ COMPANY, INC. 


Industrial Engineers and Builders 


CHALMERS & BORTON 


Contractors and Engineers 
406 Fleming Bidg. Des Moines 9, la. Hutchinson, Kansas 


JAMES STEWART CORPORATION 


Designers and Builders 
Grain Flevators Feed & Flour Mills, Soya Bean Processing Plants 
1844 — 1946 
A Century in Engineering and Construction 


231 South La Salle Street 
Chicago 4, Hlinois 


Santa Fe Elevator "A" 


Kansas City, Kans. 


Capacity 
10,500,000 Bushels 


JOHN S. METCALF Co. 


Grain Elevator Engineers and Constructors 
105 S. La Salle St., Chicago 3, Ill. 460 St. Helen St., Montreal 837 W. Hastings St., Vancouver, B. C. 
12-15 Dartmouth Street, London, England 


Bones- Hettelsater Construction Co. 
1012 Baltimore Ave. — — Kansas City, Mo. 
Designers and Builders 
Grain Elevators Feed and Flour Mills Malting Plants 


MILLER MALTING COMPANY 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
Complete Malt Plant Including 
Elevator—Kiln House—Germinating Compartments 
Designed and constructed by us. 
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CROSBY CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 


ENGINEERS — CONTRACTORS 


Specializing in 


Soy Bean Processing Plants, Feed Mills, 
Grain Elevators, Cement Plants 


185 NORTH WABASH AVE. 
CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


Ibberson Efficiency 


Saves Money 


Bui ¢ Grain Elevators 
uilders of ares 
Seed Plants 
Coal Plants 


Repairing and Remodeling 


T.E. IBBERSON CO. 


Minneapolis Minnesota 


Grain Elevators, posal Plants, 
Mills and Buildings 


E. C. FURRER 


Frankfort, Illinois 


POLK SYSTEM— 


CONCRETE STORAGES 
POLK-GENUNG-POLK CO. 
Fort Branch, Indiana 
Designers Contraetors 


Mention When you write to 
- any of our Adver- 
This tisers; you'll get a 


When writ- 
ing adver- 
tisers men- 
tion Grain 
& Feed 
Journals 
Consoli- 
dated. By 
so doing 
you help 
both your- 
self and the 
publica- 
tion. 


FELTS & JACK 


CONSTRUCTION CO., Inc. 


Engineers—Contractors 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 


TILLOTSON 


CONSTRUCTION CO. 
Builders of Elevators and Mills 


CONCRETE or WOOD 


1215 JONES ST. OMAHA, NEBR. 


CONCRETE 


CONSTRUCTION OF 
Grain Elevators—Feed Mills— 
Flour Mills—Coal Pockets 


RYAN CONSTRUCTION CO. 
2606 Taylor Street Omaha, Neb. 


CONFIRMATION 
BLANKS 


Simple - Complete - Safe 


The use of these confirmations makes for safer businesa. 


all essential conditions of eacb trade 


Fifty confirmations in triplicate. 


pound witb pressbvoard and wire stitched, 


if you would avoid trade disputes, and differences 
and prevent expensive errors, use triplicating eon- 
firmation blanks. 
<end original and duplicate to customer. 
ype and returns the other. 


You retain tissue copy, sigu and 
He signe 


This places the entire burden for any misunder- 
standing of your intentions upon the other party 
and protects you against the expensive misinterpre- 
ration of your trades 


Spaces are provided for recording 


size 5% x 8” 


Order form Ne. 6 CB. Price 85 cts. plus postage. Three copies $2.25. 
GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS Consolidated, 327 S. La Salle Street, Chicago 


JOHNSON SAMPSON 


CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 


Designers and Builders 
Modern Concrete Grain Elevators 
and Annex Storage 


328 Woodlawn, 
Box 912 
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of 


Salina, Kansas 
Phone 659 


NELSON & BEGGS 


Consulting Engineers 


Grain Elevators, Feed Mills, 
Driers, Custom Grinding Plants, 
Soya Processing Plants. 


8 E. 9th St. Kansas City, Mo. 


SANSON & HILDERBRAND 


MILL & ELEVATOR 
CONTRACTORS 
REMODELING 
2726 NORTH BROADWAY 
COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA 


Concrete Storage 
Bins and Elevators 
—216 built prior to 1946— 


J. E. REESER & SON 
MAROA, ILLINOIS 


EIKENBERRY CONST. CO. 


CONTRACTORS—ENGINEERS 
GRAIN ELEVATORS—FEED MiLi$ 
SOYA PROCESSING PLANTS 


108 E. Mulberry St. Bloomington, Ml. 


HOGENSON 


Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders 
Elevators, Feed Mills, Warehouses 


REMODELING 
Corn Exchange Bidg. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


se 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


FLOUR AND FEED JOBBERS seeing the 
need to manufacture their own products, also 
GI’s with knowledge of the milling and grain 
industry, if looking for a business to buy, will 
do well to look into this unusual business op- 
portunity. Owner of controlling interest, who 
has been in business 26 yrs., desires to retire, 
will sell his interest, or if desired it might be 
arranged to sell the entire set-up. Will price 
at reasonable figure, a going business, estab- 
lished, its product meeting consumer accept- 
ance over a large area, manufacturing and sell- 
ing flour, mill and sweet feeds, poultry mashes, 
dairy and swine rations, under a private label. 
Plant operates full time, is located in best 
grain producing section of Oklahoma, in town 
of 5,000 population, where there are fine schools, 
churches, soft water and a citizenship above 
par. Plant consists of real estate owned 200 
ft. by 240 ft. main section, on paved street well 
located, served by both the Rock Island and 
Katy R.R.’s each at only 30 yds. north and 
south, respectively, from office and truck scales, 
grain elevators located on each and served by 
the one, main office and scale. Warehouse 
space about 18,000 sq. ft. floor. A 50 bbl. well 
equipped flour mill and machinery on hand to 
increase capacity up to 200 bbls. if desired, 
natural gas powered. Also feed manufacturing 
machinery for grinding, mixing, sewing bags, 
etc., electrically operated by individual motors. 
Grain and seed cleaning’ and processing depart- 
ment made up with overhead bins a-plenty, 
three screen type cleaners, two Hart Carters, 
disk cleaner separator, one Sutton, Steele & 
Steele gravity type seed grader, this depart- 
ment also equipped with single roll stand and 
screens for cracking and sifting corn in manu- 
facture of poultry scratch feeds. Set-up is 
government licensed and bonded storage, ca- 
pacity licensed, 100,000 bu. Additional machinery 
ready set in, sack cleaning and repair outfit 
with new Singer Patcher and Darner, Draver 
master drive, and four unit Draver feeders. 
Gump type (new). Merchandise deliveries made 
by company owned trucks, the trucking equip- 
ment kept in good condition, two trucks prac- 
tically new. This deal may be examined by 
appointment only, and if prospective buyer 
means business may have plenty of time to 
check all details from raw materials, on out to 
the consumer. Address 95BD7, Grain & Feed 
Journals, Chicago 4, Il. 
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ELEVATOR FOR SALE 


MINT for man experienced in grain and feed. 
6,200 bu. elevator, Frisco tracks. Large grain 
acreage, prospects good. Address 95F8, Grain & 
Feed Journals, Chicago, Ill. 


FOR SALE—Central Illinois Grain Elevator 
in heart of grain belt on Pennsylvania Rail- 
road. Total storage capacity 70,000 small grain 
and ear corn. Address 95G3, Grain & Feed 
Journals, Chicago 4, Illinois, 


FOR SALE—BFlevator doing 800,000 bushel 
grain business, 60 car coal, 300 car hay and 
straw, six trucks, large warehouse, new office 
with 40 foot scales, modern six room house, best 
location in Grain Belt; price $60,000. Terms to 
reliable party. Russell Kuhlman, Realtor, P. O. 
Box 293, Auburn, Ind. 
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FEED MILL FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—Feed Business with Murphy 
franchise. Jay Bee mill powered by 65 HP. 
Buda gas motor, scales, one ton mixer, eleva- 
tor, electric motors on elevator and mixer. Two 
adjoining buildings 44 ft x 120. Inventory of 
poultry supplies, poultry medicines also some 
hog and cattle medicines. Goodyear and Fire- 
stone franchise. Good, friendly farm commu- 
nity. Address 95G5, Grain & Feed Journals, 
Chicago 4, Illinois. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Ambitious second man for elevator 
and feed business. A chance to work into man- 
agership. Must be honest and have good ref- 
erences. Age 25 to 35 years preferred. Farmers 
Grain Co., Marengo, Iowa. 


WANTED—Man 25 to 40 years old who can 
establish hybrid corn agencies, buy alfalfa, 
clover, help in the production and sale of seed 
corn. A good chance for a young man who uses 
his head and has some push. Kelly Seed Co., 
San Jose, [linois. 


SITUATION WANTED 


SITUATION WANTED—With grain and feed 
company. Able to handle rates, routing, billing 
and related problems in connection with mill 
and transit traffic. Box 1096, Wetmuka, Okla. 


MACHINES FOR SALE 


CORN CUTTER & Grader—has motor—used 
very little. 958, Grain & Feed Jrnls., Chicago. 


’ FEED M!IXER—One-ton floor level feed; has 
motor good as new. Write 9564, Grain & Feed 
Journals, Chicago 4, Ill. 


HAMMER MILL with 25-HP motor and all 
attachments. Priced to sell. Write 95E5, Grain 
& Feed Journals, Chicago 4, Ill. 


FEED MIXER for sale, has motor, and a Jate 
machine. Need space. Will sacrifice. Write 
95E6, Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago 4, Ill. 


TWO Howes Jr. Cereal Cutters with extra 
set cutter and bed knives. True Food Dehydra- 
tors, Inc., East Grand Forks, Minn. 


FOR SALE—S. Howes Junior Corn Cracker 
and Grader, 1200 lbs. per hour. Available after 
June 15th. Address 95F4, Grain & Feed Jour- 
nals, Chicago 4, Ill. 
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MACHINES FOR SALE 


When you are in the market for new or used. 
mill machinery—Electric Motors, or any other 
equipment, write J. E. Hagan Mill Machinery. 
1522 EB. High St., Jefferson City, Mo. 


FOR SALE—One GE. induction motor, 10 . 
HP., 3 phase, 1200 RPM, 60 cycle, type K.T. 302. 
One. 46 in. 5 groove B belt sheave. Four roller 
bearings, two 2-15/16 two 2-7/16. G. HE. Travis, 
Amboy, Illinois. : 


FOR SALE—One Century Electric A.C. Motor 
2 HP. 3 phase 220-440 volts 60 cycles 1740 RPM. 
End thrust bearing. Used less than 100 Hrs. 
on Feed Mixer. W. W. Harbaugh Feed & Seed 
Co., Russell, Kansas. 


FOR SALE—40 HP General Electric motor 3 
phase. Kelly Duplex hammermill with eleven 
V belts. Half ton Blue Streak Mixer. All in 
good shape and operating. Will be available 
May 15th. Gillespie Co-op Farmers Elevator 
Co., Gillespie, Il. ‘ 


FOR SALE—60 HP Vertical Fairbanks-Morse 
Diesel Engine. Mechanical condition guaran- 
teed. Now operating. Also New and Used Ham- 
mer Mills, Mixers, Wheat & Corn Crackers, 
Seed Grain Treaters, etc. Write H. H. Hussey, 
Box 162, Albert Lea, Minnesota. 


FOR SALE—Conveyors including Floor-to- 
Floor Conveyors, $395.00; Bag and Box Pilers, 
$530.00; 15 ton Truck Scales, $450.00; 20 ton Truck 
Seales,. $510.00. Immediate delivery. Parts for 
all scales. Bonded Scale Co., 120 Bellview, 
pep eee Ohio. Phone GA 5712-UN 2832 Eve- 
nings. 


FOR SALE—1941 Cab-over-engine Ford trac- 
tor. New 100 HP engine plus new wiring, good 
8:25 tires. 100 gallon saddle tanks, new 5th 
wheel, 22 ft. trailor-lined and re-inforced for 
grain, 9” tires, low mileage. Jasper County 
Inc., Rens- 


Farm Bureau Cooperative Ass’n, 
selaer, Indiana. 


COARSE GRAIN 


MERCHANDISERS & BROKERS 
Board of Trade Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 
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Gentlemen :—I wish to try the semi-monthly Grain & Feed Journals 
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find Two Dollars for one year. 


Name of Firm 
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MACHINES FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—9 Double Stand of Rolls. 
8—Pairs of Roll Chills. 
2—No. 1 Buckleys with release levers. 
2—-Alsop Agitators. 
38—Plansifters. 
1—Automatie Scale. 
1—&x5 Elevator. 
Quite a Lot of Other Things. When In Need 
Write Me. T. A. McWilliams, 1460 South Second 
Street, Louisville 8, Kentucky. 


FOR SALE—CAR LOADERS, Air Blast. 
One Ton Vertical Batch Mixers; One Emerson 
Cylinder Wheat Separator; Boss Car Loader; 
Corn Cutter; Two-Twenty Inch Eureka Aspir- 
ators; One—24” Beall Aspirator; One—10”x30” 
Nordyke & Marmon Dbl. Roller Mill; Nine 
15”x30” Crimping or Flaking Rolls, only; One 
—2000 bu. Howe Elevator Hopper Scale; One 
Roscoe Ajax Oat Huller. 

J. E. Hagan Mill Machinery 
1622 East High Street Jefferson City, Mo. 


FOR SALE—4 Double Stand Allis-Chalmers 

7x20 Rolls. 

2—Double Stand Allis-Chalmers 9x24 Rolls. 

2—Double Stand Allis-Chalmers 9x30 Rolls. « 

1—Southwestern Rotary Lift 12” diameter by 
34 ft. height. 

1—Southwestern Rotary Lift 9” diameter by 
37 ft. height. 

160 ft. 12” Conveyor with steel box, couplings, 
hangers. 

300 ft. 9” Conveyor with steel box, couplngs, 
hangers. 

5—3’x5’ Corn Chop Grader Shakers. 

2—4’x8 Corn Cleaner Shakers. 

5—Ford V-8 Power Units, equipped for Natural 
Gas. 

1,000 ft. 8”x4 ply, Belting. 
Miscellaneous assortment of Shafting, Pul- 
leys, Sheaves, Sprockets. 

6—Pairs Platform Scales. 

6—Pairs Howe two wheel Feed Trucks, rubber 
tires. Jas. Taylor Grain Co., Wetumka, Okla. 


My elevator was sold the same day the first 
notice appeared in the JOURNALS. Clyde 
Febus, Lake Fork, Illinois. 

If What You Want you see advertised, tell 
the advertiser. If Not— Tell the JournaL 


MACHINES WANTED 


WANTED—Two large size Corn Degermina- 
tors. Box 2644, Memphis, Tenn. 


WANTED—A combination Separator Cleaner 
for removing shelled corn from cobs, capacity 
about 200 to 600 bushels per hour. Edward J. 
Funk & Sons, Kentland, Ind. 


WANTED—Grain Trucks, semi’s included— 
1% ton and up. 

Grain Loaders, all types. 

Des Marteau Commission Co., Syracuse, Kans. 


WANTED TO BUY—Richardson Scales, Bag 
Closing Machines and other good MILL, FEED 
& ELEVATOR EQUIPMENT. 

J. E. Hagan Mill Machinery 
1522 East High Street Jefferson City, Mo. 


MOTORS—GENERATORS 


FOR SALE—1-50 HP. F. & M. T. BE. F. C. 3 
phase—220/440 V 1800 RPM. New Motor. 

1-15 HP. F. & M. T.E.F.C. 3 phase 220/440 V 
1800 R.P.M. New Motor. Capital Electric Co., 
205-9 East Ninth St., Topeka, Kansas. 


FOR SALE—5 HP TEFC Motors—6—800 amps. 
220 volt entrance switches 400 amps. and 600 
amps. entrance switches. Distribution panels 
both 220 volt and 440 volt, available from stock. 
D. E. Hughes Company, Hopkins, Mich. 


ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 
Large stock of motors and generators, A.C. 
and D.C., new and rebuilt, at attractive prices. 
Special bargains in hammermill motors 26 to 
100 hp., 1,200 to 3,600 rpm. Send us your in- 
quiries. Expert repair service.—B. M. NUSS- 
BAUM & CO., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


SAMPLE ENVELOPES 


SAMPLE ENVELOPES—SPEAR SAFETY 
for mailing samples of grain, feed and seed. 
Made of heavy kraft paper, strong and durable; 
GRAIN size 41%4x7 inches $2.60 per hundred, or 
500, $12.00 plus postage. SEED size 314x5% 
inches, $2.15 per hundred, or 500, $8.75 plus 
postage. Grain & Feed Journals, 327 S. La 
Salle St., Chicago 4, Ill. 
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SEED STORE FIXTURES 


FOR SALE—Seed Store Fixtures, Bins, Cabi- 
nets. Walkerbiit, Penn Yan, N. Y. 


SEEDS FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—Hybrid Seed Corn:—U. S. 13; 
Ohio C-92; DeWalls 901; Ill. 273—1 Excellent 
quality crop in desired grades. Germination 
95%. DeWall Seed Co., Producers, Gibson City, Il. 


FOR SALE—Certified Neosho Seed Oats, 97% 
germination, 99% purity. Sacked and sealed, 3 
bu. to sack; $2 ped bu. Telephone 41. Republic 
Grain Co., Republic, Kans. 


FOR SALE—Carlots or less of best 
U.S.-13 and Ill.-21 hybrid seed corm mai 
under ideal conditions. Book your supmly new. 
Weite for prices. Huey Seed Co., Carthage, Ili- 
nois. 


FOR SALE—Dependable Hybrid Seed Corn— 
1946 crop, U.S. 13, U. S. 35, Indiana 608, Indiana 
620, Iowa 4316, 4297, 306, 939, White 33J, 44B. 
Small or large lots. Also seed Barley, certified 
Tama Oats. Dealers wanted. Write Allen Jos- 
lin Seed Farms, Holstein, Iowa. 


You Can Sell 


Your Elevator 


by advertising directly 


to people who want 
to buy, by using a 


Grain & Feed Journals 
For Sale Ad 


WHO? Me? 


YOU BET | WEAR 


DUPOR No. 4900" 


Ideal safeguard against grain 
dusts! Rubber face mask provides 
dust-tight fit over nose and mouth. 
Thick felt filters keep dust out of R 
lungs. Used by grain men the 
world over . . . order today! 


COVER’S Dust-Tight, Fog-Proof GOGGLES $1.65 
H. S. COVER, South Bend, Ind. 


Dail 


MARKET 


RECORD 


A boon to the grain dealer who keeps a convenient, 
permanent record of daily market quotations for 


Simplest 


Cheapest 


To Operate 


To Own 


puts larger profit in corn 


ready reference. 


This book provides spaces for recording hourly quo- 
tations on Wheat, Corn, Oats, Soybeans, Rye, and 
Barley. Spaces for a week’s markets on a sheet; 
sixty sheets in a book. Order Form CND improved 
97-6. Shipping Weight, 2 pounds. Price $1.30, 
plus postage. 


Grain & Feed Journals 
rf Consolidated 
Chicago 4, Ill. 


327 S. La Salle St., 


S. HOWES CO., Inc., Silver Creek, N. Y. 


Fewer bushels of corn are required to make 
a ton of ‘golden cut.’ ‘Eureka’ stay-sharp- 
longer knives cut faster, make more coarse- 
grade stock, save power, reduce ratio of by- 
product and lower re-sharpening expense. 
America’s bestbuilt Cutters. Five sizes, a 
capacity, to suit your needs. 


Ask for Catalog J-167 
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More Steinlites in use than all other makes 


of electric moisture testers combined 


The Steinlite has won it’s position of leadership 
among moisture testers mainly because (1) it is 
accurate and reliable, (2) it is easy to use, (3) 
it is fast. 


The Steinlite is calibrated against official oven 
methods. Some of the largest laboratories have 
tested and approved it. Board of Trade Sam- 
pling Departments, State and Federal Govern- 
ment Inspection Offices use it widely. 


EASY TO OPERATE 


It's as easy to operate as a radio... no tech- 
nical knowledge is required, and no previous 
experience. It is portable and requires very 
little space. Plugs into any convenient electrical 
outlet. The easy steps in making a test are: 
(1) Turn on switch, adjust needle on meter dial; 
(2) Weigh out an accurate sample; (3) Pour 
sample into hopper; (4) Read meter dial; (5) 
Compare reading with conversion chart showing 
percentage of moisture. 


A TE 1M 
F ‘ ve ee ies ee WIDE SELECTION OF 
or speed in making moisture tests, the Steinlite 


can't be beat—an experienced operator can EQUIPMENT 
make a complete moisture test in ONE MINUTE. 


Seedburo offers over 500 different items of equip- 
ment well known and widely used in the grain, 
ing plants—a majority of the companies in these seed and feed industries, e.g., thermometers, scales, 
fields—are equipped with the Steinlite. It is bag trucks, inter-communication systems, fire ex- 
being used successfully on wheat, corn, rye, tinguishers, blowers, respirators, etc.—all built of 
barley; oats, sorghums, rice, peanuts, cottonseed, the finest materials . ... meeting Government 


soybeans, processed foods, dehydrated vege- Specifications where they have been established. 
tables, egg powder, and ‘numer- 


ous other products. Research work 
is constantly in progress to de- 
velop other uses. 


Over 10,043 elevators, mills and feed process- 


Sold on 10 day free trial—No 
money down. 


620 BROOKS BUILDING ¢ CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


a GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS Consolidated 


RAIN TENT 
Gree p JOURNALS 


INCORPORATED 


827 S. La Salle St., Chicago 4, IIl., U. S. A. 
Charles S. Clark, Manager 


A merger of 
GRAIN DEALERS JOURNAL 
Established 1898 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR & 
GRAIN TRADE 
Established 1882 


THE GRAIN WORLD 
Established 1928 


"PRICE CURRENT - GRAIN REPORTER 
Established 1844 


Published on the second and fourth 
Wednesdays of each month in the inter- 
ests of better business methods for pro- 
gressive wholesale dealers in grain, feed 
and field seeds. It is the champion of 
improved mechanical equipment for facili- 
tating and expediting the handling, grind- 
Eng ald improving of grain, feeds and 
seeds 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES to United 
States, Canada and countries within the 
8th Postal Zone, semi-monthly, one year, 
cash with order, $2.00; single copy current 
issue, 25c. 


To Foreign Countries, prepaid, one year, 
$3.00. 


THE ADVERTISING value of the Grain 
& Feed Journals Consolidated as a me- 
dium for reaching progressive grain, feed 
and field seed dealers and elevator oper- 
ators is unquestioned. 


Advertisements of meritorious grain 
elevator and feed grinding machinery and 
of responsible firms who seek to serve 
grain, feed and field seed dealers are so- 
licited. We will not knowingly permit our 
Pages to be used by irresponsible firms 
for advertising a fake or a swindle. 

LETTERS on subjects of interest to 
those engaged in the grain, feed and field 
seed trades, news items, reports on crops, 
grain movements, new grain firms, new 
grain elevators, contemplated improve- 
ments, grain receipts, shipments, and cars 
leaking grain in transit, are always wel- 
come. Let us hear from you. 

QUERIES for grain trade information 
net found In the Journal are invited. 
The service is free. 


CHICAGO 4, ILL., April 9, 1947 


OLD VIOLATIONS of ceiling prices 
are still being prosecuted by the O.T.C., 
successor to the O.P.A. 


WHITE CORN commands a handsome 
premium over. the yellow variety and 
wise growers will plant a greater acre- 
age if seed is available. 


OUTSTANDING among grain and 
feed conventions will be the annual meet- 
ing of the American Feed Manufacturers 
Ass’n, the program for which on May 1, 
2 and 3, is published elsewhere. 


HOLDING WHEAT for seven years 
before selling, as one farmer at Hays, 
Kan., is reported to have done, rarely is 
profitable. Over a period of years sales 
at harvest time net the most money. 


THAT the International Wheat Con- 
ference would founder on the rock of 
price fixing as stated in this column last 
number came true when the Conference 
broke up Apr. 3. We needed no gift of 
foresight to predict that the nations could 
not agree on an arbitrary price. The 
free market is the best arbiter. 


NO LOSS of life resulted in the dust 
explosion in the Buffalo elevator Apr. 1, 
we are glad to note, a flattering compari- 
son with the current heavy loss of life 
in so many train wrecks and hotel fires. 


THE GOVERNMENT spent $348,- 
378,588.09 on the flour subsidy to keep 
down the cost of bread, yet the one and 
one-quarter pound loaf that cost 11 cents 
in Chicago now sells at 16 cents, plus 
one cent sales tax. 


SAFEBLOWERS continue their raids 
on the strong boxes of isolated grain 
elevators, oblivious of the fact the grain 
buyers keep only small amounts of cash 
on hand, safely leaving the custody of 
large balances to the banks. 


BANKRUPTCY of a large Southwest- 
ern terminal elevator firm ascribed to 
losses due to corn going out of condition 
in its concrete storage bins calls atten- 
tion to the value of the bin thermometer 
system whereby the superintendent of 
the house can at any time detect a rise 
in temperature at any level in the bin by 
consulting the instrument in his office. 


PROFITS reported for the past year 
by one Iowa farmers elevator company 
were over $37,000, out of which was de- 
clared a dividend to members of 13 cents 
per bushel. Since competition does not 
permit taking so large a margin at the 
scales it is possible that the increment 
was due to advancing market prices. 
What will happen when we run into a 
market that develops a persistent down 
trend? 


THE PROTEST by the President of 
the Chicago Board of Trade against the 
characterization by a radio commentator 
of the grain dealers as gamblers, brought 
only an evasive reply from the broad- 
easter so careless in the handling of 
facts. Sponsors disclaim responsibility, 
tho they pay for the dissemination of 
false statements. Just as fast as radio 
broadcasting falls into disrepute with 
the public so will its influence sink to 
zero. - 


THE CONVICTION that something 
must be done to reduce the heavy losses 
incurred by the Government in subsi- 
dizing businessmen engaged in produc- 
ing wheat, corn, cotton and dairy prod- 
ucts is strengthened by the publication 
Apr. 11 of the financial statement of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation showing 
subsidies costing $3,000,000,000. Sales 
of government owned wheat to livestock 
raisers at cut prices caused a loss of 
$238,432,022. The C.C.C. paid farmers 
$98,206,983 to grow soybeans. Another 
loss not shown in the accounting is the 
administrative cost of keeping the C.C.C. 
in the grain bysiness, a business that 
can be conducted cheaper by the pri- 
vate grain merchants at absolutely no 
eost to the taxpayers. 
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GRAIN GRADING schools are most 
helpful to country shippers who are 
forced to judge the value of grain de- 
livered by the growers; and who have 
not at their elbow the federal licensed 
grain inspector, as have the buyers in 
all terminal markets. The terminal buyer 
can trade on the certificate of official 
inspection; but the interior buyer must 
use his testing kettle and moisture tester, 
and determine other grading factors 
learned at the grading schools. 


THE GRAIN TRADE is well repre- 
sented at Washington by men who know 
the grain business from the ground up; 
but any attempt by them to suggest con- 
structive methods of leading the federal 
government out of the mire of support 
and subsidy would run counter to the 
ideas of many elected congressmen bent 
on buying votes with the money of the 
taxpayers. Now and for some years 
past the lawmakers have been shirking - 
and shrinking from -declaring definite ~ 
policies, not only as to farm aid, but on 
other questions. Witness the silence on 
the floor of the Senate when the loan to 
Greece and Turkey was to be debated. 
Perhaps the grain dealers, by dropping 
merely negation of foolish spending, and 
offering a comprehensive substitute 
could enlist sufficient support in and out 
of Congress to effect a real reform. 


Protecting Holders of 
Warehouse Receipts 


The Kansas City Board of Trade is 
about to inaugurate systematic reporting 
by warehousemen each month on the 
loss in weight of grain by operation of’ 
driers, to be followed by the cancella- 
tion of approximately the same weight of 
warehouse receipts. 

If a drier is operated continuously and 
the numerous batches of dried corn are 
shipped out the accumulated shortage in 
weight may rise to serious proportions. 
Failure to have on hand enough corn to 
deliver when demanded by holders of 
warehouse receipts might lead to bank- 
ruptcy and would shake the confidence 
of buyers of grain for future delivery in 
that market. 

At Chicago the Board of Trade does 
not depend on the warehousemen for re- 
ports. Periodically representatives of 
the Board of Trade visit each regular 
elevator and probe into each bin to as- 
certain the depth of grain therein and 
determine whether the grain actually on 
hand covers the outstanding warehouse 
receipts. 


Along with the guaranty by ware- 
housemen of the condition of corn in 
store, doing away with the old practice 
of “posting,” after a campaign by Arthur 
Cutten, who had lost $35,000 by having 
to take out of condition corn, the buyer 
of a future in the Chicago pit is fully 
protected. 
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Washington News 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The_ Supreme 
Court ruled Apr. 7 that the national labor rela- 
tions board supersedes state boards. 


ALLOCATION of 55,000 hundred-pound 
bags of dry beans and 44,000 bags of dry peas 
for the United Kingdom was announced Apr. 10 
by the U.S.D.A. 


THE SENATE on Apr. 8 passed the bill 
extending the life of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation until June 30, 1948, otherwise it 
would have expired this year June 30. The 
bill now goes to the House. 


A LONG RANGE plan to replace the price 
support program was considered at a 3-day 
closed conference Apr. 9, 10, 11 of the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation, National Grange 
and National Council of Farmer Co-operatives. 


THE U.S.D.A. announced that the April 1 
list of agricultural commodities certified in 
short supply (as required by the Emergency 
Price Control Act of 1942, as amended) is 
identical with that certified to the Temporary 
Controls Administrator on March 1, 1947. 

THE CIVILIAN Production Administration 
Mar. 31 transferred to the Office of the Hous- 
ing Expediter its controls over construction and 
at the same time cleared its books of all re- 
maining orders except those required to continue 
distribution controls over a half-dozen scarce 
industrial products and commodities. 

THE U.S.D.A. has announced the alloca- 
tion of 1,250,000 hundred-pound bags of milled 
rice for civilians during the second quarter of 
1947. This is approximately 40 per cent of the 
total allocable supply of 3,183,500 bags during 
this period. It is three times the quantity re- 
ceived by civilians in the corresponding period 
of 1946 when supplies were extremely short. 


THE STATE DEPARTMENT has in- 
formed Yugo-Slavia it will neither share in a 
pending $350,000,000 relief program for Europe 
and China nor be permitted to buy 100,000 tons 
of grain in this country. The department gave 
as. its reasons doubts that Yugoslavia (1) has 
a genuine need of help or (2) would distribute 
supplies efficiently and without political dis- 
crimination. 


SENATOR CAPPER of Kansas said “ex- 
tension of the Monroe doctrine to the entire 
globe” carries a threat of a boom and depres- 
sion cycle for American farmers. While indi- 
cating that he will support President Truman’s 
program of aid for Greece and Turkey, Capper 
said he believes dangerous inflation is being 
bred by the export of “too large a portion of 
this country’s goods and services.” 


SUPPLEMENTARY ALLOCATIONS of 
296,000 long tons of flour (in wheat equivalent), 
corn, and oats for April-May shipment were 
announced Apr. 7 by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. This is a total of ap- 
proximately 11,347,000 bus. The allocations are 
in addition to allocations already authorized for 
April and May. They consist of 241,000 long 
tons of flour (in wheat equivalent) 50,000 tons 
of corn, and 5,000 tons of oats. Of this total 
120,000 tons of flour in wheat equivalent have 
been allocated for the U.S.-U.K. occupied zone 
in Germany. 

THE U.S.D.A. Apr. 4 estimated that 1,464,- 
000 long tons (56,559,000 bus.) of United States 
grain and grain products were exported in 
March. The March exports raised the total for 
the 9 months, July thru March, to 9,267,000 
long tons (360,418,000 bus. of which 277,755,000 
bus. were wheat. and flour equivalent). About 
two-thirds of the 9 months total were exported 
by the Production and Marketing Administra- 
tion and the remainder thru commercial trade 
channels. The March exports of U.S. grain 
and grain products included (in terms of whole 
grain equivalent) 501,000 tons of wheat, 500,000 
tons of flour, 338,000 tons of corn and 125,000 
tons of other grains. 


THE HOUSE LABOR Committee on Apr. 
10 approved a bill giving managements authority 
to reject the closed shop. If management and 
a majority of the workers vote for it employes 
must join the union in a specified time. 


PMA grain purchases during the period be- 
ginning noon March 28 and ending noon Apr. 4 
included 1,802,000 bus. corn, 410,000 bus. oats, 
375,000 bus. barley, and 3,333 bus. wheat. The 
small quantity of wheat was purchased to fill 
a cargo on the West Coast. Purchases of flour 
during the period March 31-Apr. 4, inclusive, 
total 356,193,000 pounds. Cumulative purchases 
July 1, 1946-Apr. 4, 1947, included 155,098,092 
bus. wheat, 56,933,000 bus. corn, 12,577,581 bus. 
barley, and 7,096,500 bus. oats. 


Broad Hearings on, Future 


Farm Policy 


Chairman Cliff Hope of Kansas is certainly 
laying plans for a thoro hearing in his House 
Agricultural Committee, on the whole question 
of future farm policy. No specific bills are 
offered; but he is going to start right out with 
Clinton Anderson and work down thru all the 
farm organizations and agricultural trades, 
getting everybody’s ideas on what farm legis- 
lation should be proposed in 1948. After the 
opening guns are fired, the hearing will take 


up specific problems of support price, parity, - 


marketing research, conservation and interna- 
tional trade. 

Naturally we expect to be represented at 
these hearings. We have already been assured 
by the National Grain Trade Council that trade 
witnesses will be ready to appear when called, 
any time after the hearings open Apr. 21. The 
National Ass’n will continue in its important 
job of backing up the Council with men, ideas 
and facts as needed.i—From News Letter of 
Grain and Feed Dealers National Ass’n. 


How Bureaucrats Waste 
People's Money 


Clarence J. Brown, a representative in Con- 
gress from Ohio, writes: 

“Here is an example of how the people’s 
money was wasted by OPA officials, despite the 
fact that all OPA functions except rent control 
and sugar rationing had been ended: In late 
January there were still fifteen thousand OPA 
employees on the payroll, more than five thou- 
sand of whom were receiving salaries of more 
than four thousand dollars per year. In the 
Washington office alone—just to handle sugar 
rationing and rent control—914 persons were 
receiving salaries of over $4,000 per year, at an 
average salary rate of $6,336 per employee. In 
this group at the Washington headquarters 
were. included 8 assistant administrators, 122 
economists, 13 auditors, 5 personnel assistants, 
26 personnel officers, 147 accountants, 4 publi- 
cation specialists, 14 price executives, 187 
analysts, 6 labor advisers, 158 attorneys, 25 
directors, 4 archivists, 6 historians, 7 engineers, 
10 executive officers, 6 special advisers, 3 
deputy administrators, 13 information special- 
ists, 4 general counsels and 8 training special- 
ists. And remember the only real work left for 
the OPA officials to take care of was rent 
control and sugar rationing. No wonder taxes 
are so high!” 


IRREGULAR periods of strength in cash 
wheat prices are probable during April, with 
top prices fluctuating below the peak prices of 
March. The scarcity of Wheat in relation to 
total needs has not been relieved, but recent 
efforts of the government probably will be 
effective in preventing a repetition of sharp ad- 
vances.—Kansas State College of Agriculture. 


Tax Revision Hearings First 


Week of May 


Top-ranking members of the House Ways 
and Means Committee stated that that com- 
mittee will take up a general over-all tax revi- 
sion bill about the first week of May with a 
goal of revamping and reconstructing the whole 


_ hodge-podge of Federal taxation, and, that part 


of the studies to be conducted will be proposals 
for revision of the corporation income taxes 
laws to eliminate any present tax advantages 
which consumer cooperatives may have as com- 
pared with private enterprise corporations in 
competitive fields. 

In the meantime, it was reported in high 
House Republican circles that Representative 
Walter Ploeser of Missouri will be appointed 
Chairman of the New House Committee on 
Small Business, which will conduct a very ex- 
haustive investigation of the entire coopera- 
tive movement, with a view to finding out the 
truth of the charges that some co-operatives are 
taking advantage of tax privileges to pyramid 
into large business enterpises. The anticipated 
chairman of that Small Business Committee had 
been Representative Len Hall of New York 
State; a Republican, but he was named chair- 
man of the Republican Congressional Commit- _ 
tee which left this committee chairmanship 
open, and Representative Ploeser is next in 
line for it—Fulton Lewis over Mutual Broad- 
casting System. 


Proposed Tax Equality Law 

The bill introduced in the House by Rep. 
Albert L. Reeves, Jr., of Missouri, reads as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That so much of Section 
12 (b)-of the Internal Revenue Code (relating 
to the computation of surtax) as precedes the 
table therein is hereby amended to read as 
follows: 


“(b) Computation of surtax: 


(1) Separate return: Except in the case of 
a joint return by husband and wife, there shall 
be levied, collected and paid for each taxable 
year upon the surtax net income of every indi- 
vidual a surtax determined by computing a 
tentative surtax under the table set forth in 
paragraph (3) of this subsection, and by reduc- 
ing such tentative surtax by 5% thereof. 


“(2) Joint return: In the case of a joint 
return by husband and. wife under Section 
51, there shall be levied, collected, and paid for 
each taxable year upon the aggregate surtax 
net income of the husband and wife a surtax 
determined— 


“(A) by computing a tentative surtax under 
the table set forth in paragraph (3) of this 
subsection upon an amount equal to one half 
of such aggregate surtax net income; 

“(B) by multiplying the tentative surtax 
Sacenees under subparagraph (A) by two; 
an 


“(C) by reducing the amount ascertained 
under subparagraph (B) by 5% thereof. a 


(3) Surtax table: The table referred to in 
paragraphs (1) and (2) is as follows:” 
Standard Deduction 


See. 2. Section 23 (aa) (1) of the Internal 
Revenue Code (relating to the optional standard 
deduction for individuals) is amended to read 
as follows: 


““(1) Allowance: In the case of an individual, 
at his election a standard deduction as follows: 
_ “(A) Separate return with adjusted gross 
income $5,000 or more? Except in the case of 
a joint return by husband and wife, if the ad- 
justed gross income is $5,000 or more, the 
standard deduction shall be $500. 


“(B) Joint return with adjusted gross in- 
come $5,000 or more: In the case of a joint 
return by husband and wife under Section 51, 
if the aggregate adjusted gross income of the 
husband and wife is $5,000 or more, the 
standard deduction shall be $1,000 or an amount 
equal to 10% of such aggregate adjusted gross 
income, whichever is the lesser. 


“(C) Adjusted gross income less than $5,000: 
If the adjusted gross income is less than $5,000, 
the standard deduction shall be an amount 
equal to 10% of the adjusted gross income upon 
the basis of which the tax applicable to the 
adjusted gross income of the taxpayer is deter- 
rneiee under the tax table provided in Section 


Taxable Years to Which Applicable 


Sec. 3. The amendments made by this act 
shall be applicable only with respect to taxable 
years beginning after Dec. 31, 1946. 
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Supreme Court Cuts Reshipping 
Rate on Barge Grain 


The Supreme Court of the United States on 
Mar. 31 decided in favor of A. L. Mechling, 
operator of grain barges on the Illinois Water- 
way, represented by Walter, Burchmore & 
Belnap, attorneys, and against the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Opposing the Interstate 
Commerce Commission also were the Inland 
’ Waterways Corporation and the Secretary of 
Agriculture. 

Altho of direct interest to the railroads and 
the owners of grain elevators along the water- 
way, the decision has far-reaching implications. 

Justice Black delivered the opinion of the 
Supreme Court, as follows: 

A District Court of three judges enjoined in 
part an order of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, and the case is here on appeal under 
28 U.S.C. § § 47, 47a, and 345. The Commis- 
sion order specifically relates to the railroad 
rate for grain transported from Chicago, IIl., 
to New York and other eastern points, after 
that grain has been transported to Chicago from 
the west by connecting rail or water carriers on 
thru Bs/L. In such thru shipments the through 
rate is a combination of distinctly separate 
rates charged respectively for shipments from 
the west to Chicago and from Chicago to the 
east. The charge fixed for the last leg of the 
shipment is called, in railroad parlance, a “re- 
shipping” or “proportional” rate. It is lower 
from Chicago to the east than a “local” rate 
charged for a shipment from Chicago to the 
east which originates in Chicago. See Atchison, 
Ree Shs Taco. v.Umited States,-279-U: S: 
768,771. 


FOR MANY YEARS eastern railroads have 
carried grain east from Chicago at reshipping 
rates 814 cents per hundred pounds lower than 
local rates. Up to 1939 this Chicago-to-the- 
east reshipping rate had been identical for 
grain, whether brought to Chicago by a connect- 
ing railroad, connecting lake steamer, or con- 
necting barge. Altho barge lines were much 
slower than railroads, they were less expensive 
to operate and therefore could afford to trans- 
port freight much more cheaply than railroads. 
The result was that the barge-rail rate from a 
point in the west to eastern destinations was 
considerably cheaper than the all-rail rate from 
that point—the difference being measured by the 
relative cheapness of shipping over the barge 
leg of the through route. 

Because of the cheaper barge rates, much of 
the railroads’ grain freight business from locali- 
ties which could be served by either barge or 
rail shifted to the barges after 1933 when 
barge service from western grain localities to 
Chicago was resumed. This was the barge 
versus rail competitive situation which existed 
when in 1939 the eastern railroads filed sched- 
ules with the Commission which imposed on ex- 
barge grain the local rate from Chicago east, 
but allowed ex-rail and ex-lake grain the bene- 
fit of the 8%4 cent lower “reshipping” rates on 
the eastern haul. The result of this rate 
schedule would have been that, altho barge 
lines could still have carried grain from the 
west to Chicago mttch more cheaply than the 
railroads could, by the time the grain had been 
reshipped to New York or other eastern points, 
the barge-rail carriage would have been more 
- expensive to the shipper than all-rail carriage. 
This would have put the barge lines at a com- 
petitive disadvantage with railroads in barge- 
served localities. ; 

At the Commission hearing to test the valid- 
ity of the higher ex-barge grain rates, a rail- 
road representative candidly stated that the 
purpose of the proposal was to “drive this busi- 
ness off the water and back onto the rails where 
it belongs.” 248 I. C. C. 307,321. This purpose 
would most probably have been accomplished 


had the high ex-barge reshipping rates gone 
into effect. 

THE COMMISSION, after a hearing, made 
an order which left the railroad-proposed 
higher rates in effect, but stated that “in a 
proper proceeding we might prescribe propor- 
tional rates on the ex-barge traffic lower than 
local rates or joint barge-rail rates lower than 
the combinations.” 248 I. C.-C. 307,311. A 
District Court set aside the Commission’s order 
on the ground that fixing higher rates for ex- 
barge grain than for ex-rail and ex-lake grain 
rates “discriminates against water competition 
by the users of barges.”* 44 F. Supp. 368, 375. 
On appeal this Court reversed, saying that its 
decision carried “no implication of approval of 
any rates here involved.” Interstate Commerce 
Commission vy. Inland Waterways Corp., 319 
U. S. 671,691. It reserved for future con- 
sideration in a proceeding before the Commis- 
sion the amount, if any, which the eastern 
railroads could increase “reshipping” rates for 
ex-barge over those for ex-lake and ex-rail 
grain. Jd. at 687-688, 691. 


THE 3-CENT DIFFERENTIAL. — The 
Commission has now considered and decided 
that question in a proper proceeding. 262 
I. C. C. 7, It found the originally proposed 
8% cent higher rates for ex-barge grain to be 
unlawful and required the eastern roads to 
cancel the schedules fixing those increased re- 
shipping rates. This part of the Commission’s 
order has not been challenged. But it also 
concluded that ex-barge grain rates east from 
Chicago would be reasonable and lawful even 
though they were 3 cents per hundred pounds 
higher than rates for ex-rail and ex-lake grain. 
Consequently, the Commission provided that its 
order cancelling the scheduled reshipping rate 
increase was “without prejudice to the filing of 
new schedules in conformity with the findings 
herein.” Thus, the effect of the whole order 
was to permit, if not require, the railroads to 
charge higher reshipment rates for ex-barge 
than for ex-lake and ex-rail grain. 


THE BASIC ERROR of the Commission 
here is that it seemed to act on the assumption 
that the congressional prohibitions of railroad 
rate discriminations against water carriers were 
not applicable to such discriminations if accom- 
plished by through rates. But this assumption 
would permit the destruction or curtailment of 
the advantages to shippers of cheap barge trans- 
portation whenever the transported goods were 
carried beyond the end of the barge line. This 
case proves that. For while Chicago is a great 
grain center, it cannot consume all barge-trans- 
ported grain. That grain, like other grain 
coming to Chicago for marketing or processing, 
is reshipped to distant destinations. To penal- 
ize its transportation in barges by charging 
discriminatory rates from Chicago to its final 
destination has precisely the same consequence 
as would follow from raising barge rates in- 
bound to Chicago. 

Recognizing that it could not require these 
barge carriers to raise these inbound rates which 
it accepted as reasonable, the Commission has 
here approved an order which would bring 
about the same prohibited result by raising the 
railroad rates charged by eastern roads for ex- 
barge grain shipments east from Chicago. 
Congress has forbidden this. ‘ 

Congress has decided this question of equitable 
rates as between railroads and barges. It has 
declared in unmistakable terms that. the “in- 
herent advantage” of the lower cost of barge 
carriage as compared with that of railroads 
must.be passed on to those whg ship by barge. 
It is therefore not within the province of the 
Commission to adjust rates, either to equalize 
the transportation cost of barge shippers with 
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that of shippers who do not have access to 
barge service or to protect the traffic of rail- 
roads from barge competition. For Congress 
left the Commission no discretionary power to 
approve any type of rates which would reduce 
the “inherent advantage’ of barge transporta- 
tion in whole or in part. Cf. Mitchell vy. United 
States, 313-U. S. 80; 97. 

To justify increasing the reshipping rates of 
ex-barge grain the Commission would have to 
make findings supported by evidence to show 
how much greater is the cost to the eastern 
roads of reshipping ex-barge grain than of 
ex-lake or ex-rail grain moving from the same 
localities and requiring the same service as does 
the ex-barge grain. Cf. Florida v, United States, 
282 U.S. 194,212; North Carolina v. 
States, 325 U.S. 507,520. The unsifted aver- 
ages put forward by the Commission do not 
measure the allegedly greater costs nor indeed 
show that they exist. 

Mr. Justice Jackson, dissenting. 

It appears to me that the Court in this case 
not only ignores findings of fact by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission contrary to our 
own oft-repeated pronouncements about the 
finality of administrative findings, but it also 
legislates out of the Transportation Act of 1940 
at least two specific provisions which Congress 
put in and departs from the policy laid down 
in §1 of the Act. Whether the Congressional 


law or the Court’s amendments are the better © 


for the country is a complicated problem of 
policy which, in my conception of our judicial 
function, I am not privileged to decide. 

In the Transportation Act of 1940, 54 Stat. 
937, et seq., Congress authorized the Commis- 
sion to establish through rates by water and 
rail carriers. It also said, “In the case of a 
through route, where one of the carriers is a 
common carrier by water, the Commission shall 
prescribe such reasonable differentials as it may 
find to be justified between all-rail rates and 
the joint rates in connection with such common 
carrier by water.” § 307 (d). The Court reads 
this discretionary power out of the statute and 
holds that the Commission may not establish 
any differential other than that created by the 
carriers themselves; that is to say, the only per- 
missible differential is the difference between 
barge rates and rail rates for the water leg of 
the through journey. 

The statute also says that in the exercise 
of its rate making power “the Commission has 
done so and finds that a greater differential 
than that prescribed would create unjust ad- 
vantages and diversions of traffic. But the 
Court ignores the effect of what it orders on 
existing rate structures and on grain producing 
regions and shippers other than barge users. It 
simply writes in “shall not consider” where 
Congress said “shall consider.” 

Because this decision seems to me to deprive 
the Commission of these discretionary powers 
to adjust through rates to general shipping 
conditions and rate structures, I dissent. 

Mr. Justice FRANKFURTER joins in this 
opinion. 


Held Wheat Seven Years 


HAYS, KAN.—Fd and Molly Madden of 
the Madden Grain Co. tell this one. When 
wagon wheat hit $2.70 a bushel recently a 
farmer called at their office, stood around a 
while, then casually tendered receipts for his 
1941, 1942 and 1943 wheat crop, totaling 17,000 
bus. in all. He explained he was sick for two or 
three years and did not feel like transacting 
business. When he asked how much he would 
get for the wheat, Miss Madden, recovering 
from her first shock, said, “If you were selling 
here, $45,900.” But the receipts were signed by 
the manager of the Wakeeney Farmers Union 
Elevator, so she explained he would have to go 
to Wakeeney for his money. “I don’t like to 
carry that much money with me, I wouldn’t 
feel safe,’ he mumbled as he departed. The 
Maddens would like to know, did he sell his 
wheat ?—I.D.A. 
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[Readers desiring trade information should send query for free publication here. The ‘experi- 


ence of brother dealers is most helpful. 


Weight of Grain and Seeds 
Per Cu. Ft.? 


Grain & Feed Journals: If available, would 
you please send me a tabulated list of the 
weight per cubic foot for small grains and 


grass seeds? — es ; 

The above information is needed for experi- 
mental work which is being done here on grass 
seed, such as Dallis grass, carpet grass, Ber- 
muda, etc—Ned J. Bond, Jr., Associate in 
Agricultural Engineering Research, Louisiana 
State University, Baton Rouge 3, La. 

Ans.: Using the official weights per measured 
bushel, such as 60 Ibs! for wheat, 32 for oats, 
ete., the weight per cubic foot can be calculated 
on the basis of 1728 cu. ins. to the cubic foot 
and 2,150.42 cu. ins. to the bushel. These results 
are not dependable as the test weight of grains 
varies, wheat, for example, from 50 to 62 pounds 
per bushel. 

Such weights, however, are not available for 
many seeds; so that it would be wiser to deter- 
mine the cubic weight by test of the actual 
seed. 

For very small seeds, so as not to require 
too big a sample, make a box with inside meas- 
urements accurately 3x3x3 ins. or 27 cu. ins., 
weigh the empty box to get the tare, fill and 
deduct the tare, multiply the result by 64 to 
get the weight in a cubic foot. 

For the field grains a larger box could be 
used, 6x6x6 ins. inside dimensions, containing 
216 cubic inches. Multiply the net weight con- 
tained, by 8, giving the weight per cubic foot. 


Following are the actual, not legal, weights 
of some seeds: alfalfa, 60 to 63; Kentucky blue- 
grass, 14 to 28; Canada bluegrass, 14 to 24; 
brome, 12 to 20; alsike clover, 60 to 66; red 
clover, 60 to 63; white clover and crimson clover 
the same; meadow fescue, 20 to 30; millet 40 to 
55; orchard grass, 12 to 22; redtop, 12 to 40; 
perennial rye grass, 10 to 30; soybeans, 60; tim- 
othy, 42 to 50, and vetch, 60 pounds. 


Sold on Day of Delivery, or Stored? 


Grain & Feed Journals: We note an article 
stating that “If a sign is posted in the office 
stating, All grain will be settled for at the 
price quoted on the date of delivery this is 
legal and same can be done without any dan- 
ger of legal procedure.” 

We had one of these signs in the office and 
in the settlement of beans this year, we were 
told by an attorney that the posting of this 
sign was not in compliance with the Iowa 
State Warehouse Law and was of no value in 
protecting us in case some one wanted to en- 
force the state law. He made the statement 
to us that we could post a sign in the office 
stating, we would shoot every third man who 
entered the office and actually do this but we 
still would be subject to the law and convicted. 

Either the article is wrong or our attorney 
is wrong, both can’t be right. This sign posted 
would be invaluable if it can be done and 
would protect grain buyers in many cases. We 
hope it is right but it seems the Iowa State 
warehouse law supersedes even O.P.A—Davis 
Elevator Co., Inc., George A. Arnold, Kana- 
wha, Ia. 


Ans.: With regard to sale of grain on date of 
delivery to elevator, posting a sign to that 
effect is not binding in states like Iowa which 
has a law specifically covering this point as 
follows: 

Iowa Code 543.17 on acceptance of bulk grain 
for purposes other than storage provides that 
“Tf bulk grain is deposited with an unlicensed 
warehouseman for the purpose of sale to the 
warehouseman at a date later than the day of 
deposit the price of sale must be determined 
and evidenced by written agreement executed 
within ten days from the date of deposit of 
the grain.” 

If the grain is deposited without further in- 
structions and ‘‘such instructions have not been 
forthcoming the warehouseman on the 10th day 
shall return the grain to the depositor; or the 
warehouseman at his election may purchase 
such grain on the 10th day at not less than the 


Replies to queries are solicited.] 


local market price at the close of business on 
such tenth day.” 


“Bulk grain deposited with a licensed ware- 
houseman with instructions to hold for further 
instructions may be retained for ten days; but 
if retained for more than nine days shall be 
deemed to be a retention for storage; and not 
later than the tenth day warehouseman shall 
issue warehouse receipts therefor.’’ 


Contract Not Canceled by Burning 
of Elevator 


Grain & Feed Journals: In November and 
December of 1946 we sold thru a Chicago broker 
soybeans for shipment in January and February. 
On Dec. 18 our elevator was destroyed by fire, 
and the beans were so damaged the mill would 
not accept them on contract, nor would the mill 
cancel the cars yet to be shippéd. Neither the 
beans nor the elevator was insured. Can the mill 
legally hold us to these contracts?—Orr Grain 
Co., Mt. Carmel, Ill. 


Ans.: Unfortunately the burning of the ele- 
vator does not cancel the contract to deliver 
the beans at the specified grade by February 
at the latest. 


In view of the unsettled state of the mar- 
kets it is advisable to come to an understand- 
ing with the mill, which has the right to de- 
mand payment of the difference that had to 
be paid te buy in other soybeans to satisfy the 
eontract. 


H. A. Hillmer Passes 


H. A. Hillmer of Freeport, Ill., formerly 
active in the grain business, and a worker in 
the Illinois Grain Dealers Ass’n, died Apr. 7 
at Tucson, Ariz., after undergoing an operation. 

THE PRICE of wheat has actually reached 
$3.15 for Durum and $3.05 for 1 Northern. 
These prices, however, are not those set and 
registered by international milling interests or 
by grain men or by the Winnipeg futures mar- 
ket. (The Winnipeg futures market has for 
long been temporarily suspended.) This $3 
wheat is the price actually set by the govern- 
ment of Canada through its Wheat Board, and 
is the price charged by the Wheat Board for 
Canadian wheat sold to all countries excepting 
Britain—Searle Grain Co. 


H. A. Hillmer, Freeport, Il!., Deceased 


Coming Conventions 


Trade conventions are always worth while as 
they afford live, progressive grain dealers a 
chance to meet other merchants from the same 
line of business under favorable conditions. You 
can not afford to pass up these opportunities 
to cultivate friendly relations and profit by the 
experience and study of others. 


Apr. 17, 18, 19. California Hay, Grain & 
Feed Dealers Ass’n, Palace Hotel, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 


April 24. Texas Feed Manufacturers Ass’n., 
Hotel Galvez, Galveston, Tex. ges 


April 25, 26. Texas Grain and Feed Dealers 
Ass’n., Hotel, Galvez, Galveston, Tex. 


Wiehe leg. American Feed Manufacturers 
Ass’n, Drake Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


May 9, 10. Oklahoma Grain & Feed Dealers 
Ass’n, Hotel Youngblood, Enid, Okla. 


May 12. The Panhandle Grain & Feed 
Dealers Ass’n at the Herring Hotel, Amarillo, 
Tex: 


May, 14, 15. The Illinois “Grain Dealers 
Ass’n at the Pere Marquette Hotel, Peoria, Ill. 


May 15. Arkansas Seed Dealers Ass’n at 
Marion. Hotel, Little Rock, Ark. 

May 15, 16, 17. Society of Grain Elevator 
Superintendents at Kansas City, Mo. 

May 23, 24. Kansas Grain, Feed and Seed 
Dealers Ass’n at Lamer Hotel, Salina, Kan. 

May 25, 26, 27. Pacific States Seedsmen’s 
Ass’n, Yosemite Valley, Cal. 


May 26. Kentucky Seed Dealers Ass’n., in 
Student Union bldg., Lexington, Ky. 


‘June 2, 3. Central Retail Feed Ass’n, 
Schroeder Hotel Milwaukee, Wis. 


June 2,3—Nebraska Grain & Feed Dealers 
Ass’n at Hotel Paxton, Omaha, Neb. 


June 9, 10. Eastern Federation of Feed Mer- 
chants, Hotel Commodore, New York, N. Y. 


June 12, 13. New England Feed Men at 
Rhode Island State College, Kingston, R.I. 


June 13. The Pacific Northwest Grain 
Dealers Ass’n, Inc., at the Marcus Whitman 
Hotel, Walla Walla, Wash. 


June 18, 19, 20. Southern Seedsmen’s Ass’n, 
Memphis, Tenn. 


June 19. Missouri Grain, Feed & Millers 
Ass’n at Hotel Governor, Jefferson City, Mo. 


June 21, 25. American Seed Trade Ass’n, 
Palmer House, Chicago, IIl. 


June 23, 24. Indiana Grain & Feed Dealers 
Ass’n, French Lick Springs Hotel, French 
Lick, Ind. 


June 30, July 3. Canadian Feed Manufac- 
turers Ass’n at Bigwin Inn, Lake-of-Bays, Ont. 


June 23, 24—Wyoming Grain, Feed & Seed 
Dealers Ass’n at Casper, Wyo. 


July 9, 10. Alabama Seedsmens Ass’n at 
Whitley Hotel, Montgomery, Ala. 


July 20, 21, 22. The National Hay Ass’n, 
ee headquarters at Statler Hotel, Buffalo, 


Sept. 4, 5, 6—American Soybean Ass’n, Desh- 
ler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, O. 


Sept. 14, 15, 16, 17. Grain and Feed Dealers 
National Ass’n at Statler Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 


Nov. 17, 18. Texas Seedsmens 
Adolphus Hotel, Dallas, Tex. 


Jan. 15, 16. American Dehydrators Ass’n, 
Congress Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 


Ass'n, 


CHICAGO, ILL.—The American Corn Mil- 
lers Federation will hold its annual meeting 
May 5 at the Continental Hotel. 
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Dealers having anything to say of Interest to members of the grain trade 


are urged to send it tc the Journals for publication.]' 


Railroad Favors Commodities Other 
Than Grain 


Grain & Feed Journals: The Illinois Central 
finally made up their deficit of empty cafs they 
were required to furnish to some of the ‘West- 
ern connections, however, so far there has been 
no appreciable number of box cars on this road 
made available to country elevators in which to 
load out the high moisture corn they have on 
hand. 

While some of the other roads serving this 
section of the state have been furnishing cars 
to relieve the situation, the I. C. has been doing 
little to move the grain on their line since 
January. 

Car loadings on the Illinois Central are right 
up to the peak; however, their grain loadings 
are showing a decrease. Naturally, country 
elevators depending on this road for transpor- 
tation facilities have a good reason to demand 
to know what it is all about—Baldwin Elevator 
Co.,- Decatur, Ill: 


Compliance with Wage and Hour 
Law 


Grain & Feed Journals: We have word that 
some investigation by the Department of Labor 
Office in Indianapolis is going to cover country 
grain elevators, millers and feed plants. In fact, 
it has started. 

One member in northern Indiana has been 
checked on his records of hours and wages on 
his employees, bills of lading, sales records, 
etc., back to Jan. 1, 1946. The Department 
has presented him with a statement for $4,300 

' due his employees for back pay for 15 months. 
How many firms can stand such a jolt, or 
even a greater amount on a longer period of 
coverage? 

We have recommended to this member that 
he stave off payment as long as possible, in the 
hope that Congress will this week or next pass 
the portal-to-portal Bill from a Conference 
Committee, which we hope may contain the 
House provision of limiting the filing of suits 
for back wages. 

Another case we have heard of involves a 
prominent co-operative elevator in northern 
Indiana. This may lead to a court case. The 
Dept. of Labor is holding that one selling feeds 
they mix themselves or use supplement from 
some other manufacturer, may be subject to 
the Act, even if they may be exempt by the 
Area of Production definition. They contend 
that it is not so much where you ship your 
products or grains, but rather where your 
products or grains originate. If that proves 
true, then it looks like as many as 90 per cent 
of our grain and feed dealers are definitely 
under the Act since December 24.—Fred K. 
Sale, sec’y Indiana Grain and Feed Dealers 
Ass’n, Indianapolis, Ind. 


A Hand-Picked Sample 


Seth’s pap sent him to the mill one day to 
try to sell the season’s wheat crop. Seth got 
hold of the miller and submitted a handful of 
wheat to him. The miller examined the wheat 
very carefully. Then he said: 

“How much more has your pap got like 
this?” 

“He ain’t got no more like it,” young Seth 
answered, “It took him all morning to- pick 
that out.” 


International Wheat 


Conference Fails 


The plan to organize worldwide control of 
wheat exports was abandoned by the Interna- 
tional Wheat Conference at London Mar. 28. 
Argentina had refused to join in such a pro- 
gram. 

Gerard L. M. Clauson, chairman, admitted 
at that time the conference has been unable to 
agree On minimum and maximum prices. He 
said the lowest minimum asked by any im- 
porting country was 85 cents and the highest 
price asked by an exporting country was $1.80. 
Both extremes had been modified. 

If the conference can agree on the price 
range the maximum would undoubtedly be be- 
low the present market prices, he said. He 
explained that exporters should be willing to 
sell at lower prices now if importers would 
agree to continue paying controled prices for 
the*next several years. 

It was planned that exporting countries would 
make available for export each year for five 
years a certain amount of wheat at stated 
prices. The consuming countries would agree 
to import certain amounts at the same prices. 
In the first proposals the sellers asked up to 
$1.80 a bushel and the consumers offered as 
little as 85 cents. 

For a week the members argued in secret, 
and broke up Apr. 3 without an agreement. 
Apr. 14 the conference will resume in an at- 
tempt to salvage some benefits. 

The United States delegates to the confer- 
ence are: 

Leslie A. Wheeler, Office of Foreign Agri- 
cultural Relations, Department of Agriculture, 
chairman. 

Leroy K. Smith, head, Grain Branch, P.M.A., 
Department of Agriculture. 

Carl C. Farrington, assistant administrator, 
P.M.A., Department of Agriculture. 

E. G. Cale, Department of State. 

Paul O. Nyhus, agricultural attache at the 
American Embassy in London. 

Dr. Oscar Zaglits of the Department of Agi- 
culture is secretary to the conference but not 
a delegate. 
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Dust Explosion in Buffalo 
Elevator 


An explosion in one bin of the grain elevator 
of the Maritime Milling Co., at Buffalo, N. Y., 
April 1 caused $25,000 damage, but fortunately 
no loss of life. The blast occurred at 8:47 
a.m. 

Chas. Farrell, working on top of the ele- 
vator and sweeping sustained shock and bruises. 
Henry Woczkowski, working outside the bin, 
was bruised. 

The bin is 100 ft. high and contained about 
3,000 bus. of mixed grain to be used for distill- 
ing. It is square, and was being filled. A spark 
from metal in the grain is thought to have 
ignited dust or gas. 

A flame 100 ft. in diameter and 40 ft. high 
mushroomed over the plant. This was followed 
immediately by a dense smoke. 

The explosion came with a dull roar, hurling 
the roof into the air, smashing the walls of 
the bin, and also shattering the walls of an ad- 
joining storage compartment. 

The terriflc impact of the blast was demon- 
strated by damage done to other storage bins. 
Bruce Conover, Jr., vice president of the com- 
pany, estimated that all but five or six of the 
cluster of 15 bins was damaged.—G.E.T. 


Third Elevator on Same Site Is 
Up to Date 


The Orr Grain Co, has just completed con- 
struction of a grain elevator, the third to be 
erected on the same site at Mt. Carmel, IIl., 
in 50 years. Two views of the new plant are 
shown in the engraving herewith. 

Each of the two concrete storage tanks holds 
20,000 bus. The four cribbed bins over the 
drive hold 2,400 bus. each, and three cribbed 
bins between the tanks hold 2,000 bus. each. 

The equipment includes a large leg and a 
small fast leg for small grain, large sheller, 
Western Cleaner, Richardson 10-bu. Automatic 
Scale, Howe concrete deck scale. The ma- 
chinery was furnished by the Union Works, 
and all is V-belt driven; with 50-h.p. electric 
motor on the sheller, 714-h.p. on each leg; 
10-h.p. on the cleaner, and 3-h.p. on the shaker 
in the corn dump. 

The concrete tanks were built J. E. Reeser 
& Son. 

The second elevator on this site had been 
completed only two months when it was burned. 

Known as the Riverside Elevator the plant 
is owned by A. Frank Orr, 


Two Views of 55,000-bu. Elevator of Orr Grain Co., at Mt. Carmel, il. 
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Reports on the acreage, condition and yield 
of grain and field seeds are always welcome. 


Otis, Colo.—Wheat crops are looking good; 


looks. like we will have another good year.— - 


T. P. Rehder. 

Pullman, Wash.—Winter wheat in general is 
looking fairly good in the Palouse district, with 
the exception of a few areas that suffered 
freezing damage.—F. K. H. 

Rockport, Ind.—Recent heavy rains in Spen- 
eer County have kept farmers from their spring 
plowing. The usual acreage of corn will be 
planted in this section.—W. B. C. 

Decatur, Ill., Apr. 5.—Weather developments 
during the coming week will largely determine 
whether or not expected oats acreage can be 
fully attained.—Baldwin Elevator Co. 

Nashville, IllL—No oats have been sown in 
Washington County so far as I know. Certified 
Lincoln soybean seed is in demand and very 
scarce; our wheat looks to be in very good 
condition at this time.—Guy EH. Maxwell. 


-Ritsville, Wash.—Farmers are in the fields 
plowing for summerfallow. Farmers would 
welcome rain but report that still a lot of 
moisture has been conserved in. the soil. Most 
of the spring seeding is completed.—F. K. H. 


Amarillo, Tex., Apr. 10.—The growing wheat 
crop has been damaged considerably by hail 
storms in the Panhandle from Amarillo to Gar- 
den City, Kan. Wheat is looking good. Feed 
is not so plentiful—John Young, megr., Old 
Grand-Dad’s.Feed Stores. 


Marlin, Wash.—Ninety per cent of winter 
wheat came thru the winter in good shape and 
is growing nicely. Surface moisture good, sub- 
soil moisture below normal. Acreage of spring 
and winter wheat about 50-50.—Krupp Union 
Warehouse Co. 


Fort Worth, Tex.—A record wheat harvest 
of 110,000,000 bus. will begin in Texas May 20, 
G. E. Blewett, sec’y-treas. of the Texas Grain 
& Feed Dealers Ass’n, stated. The estimated 
crop is more than twice the average for the 
last ten years.—H. N. 


Bloomington, Ill.—Estimates made here Apr. 
5 indicated that only about one per cent of 
the oats crop of McLean County had been 
planted on that date. From Clinton, however, 
came the report that about ten per cent of 
the oats crop had been seeded there. Rains 
have retarded the operation of tractors in the 
field.—P.. J. P. 


Wichita Falls, Tex.—Plantings of wheat in 
Wichita County this year, estimated at 75.000 
acres, exceeds last year’s planting by- 10,000 
acres and is believed to be the largest planting 
of grain in the county’s. history, G. R. McNiel, 
county agent, said. Some damage has been 
done to the wheat plantings by green bugs.— 
ASN: 

Minneapolis, Minn., Mar. 27.—Present indica- 
tions point to continued good progress in most 
of the winter wheat sections. There have been 
a few reports of winter damage to fields in 
parts of Texas and the Pacific Northwest, but 
the overall percentage of acreage abandonment 
is expected to be sharply below the long time 
average of about 12 per cent. Light rains and 
snow during March have relieved the dry top- 
soil conditions except in parts of New Mexico 
and western Nebraska, and have further added 
to the reserves of subsoil moisture in many 
areas.—Cargill Crop Bulletin, T. J. Totushek, 
editor. 

Springfield, Ill., Apr. 8.—The crop season is 
from 1 to 3 weeks late due to cold and wet- 
ness. Practically no spring work has yet been 
possible. Condition of winter wheat generally 
ranges from fairly good to excellent; however, 
a few localities in the southeast report a con- 
dition of rather poor. Recent rains have im- 
proved the wheat, and the fields have become 
green. Generally there has been little winter 
kill. Oat sowing has made an unusually late 
start; it is confined almost entirely to the 
south, where it ranges from none to a few 
areas where more than half of the contem- 
plated crop has been sown. The ground is too 
wet and cold, and in consequence scarcely any 
is up.—E. W. Holcomb, Meteorologist: 
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Austin, Tex.—Planting of the rice crop in the 
southern belt was delayed during the first 
week of April because of continued cold and 
wet weather. Preparation of the soil is well 
advanced. A few small crops had been planted 


‘in the Abbeville section and a few fields of 


early varieties were seeded in the Crowiey ter- 
ritory where dry weather was greatly needed.— 
P.. J. P. 


Portland, Ore.—Cold weather and lack of 
snow covers have forced reseeding of 50,000 
aeres of grain in the northwest, Willard N. 
Crawford, field sec’y of the Pacific Northwest 
Crop Improvement Assn’, has estimated. The 
bulk of the reseeded area is located outside the 
foothills area of Umatilla County, Ore., and 
Walla Walla and Columbia Counties, Wash. 
Recent mild winters encouraged fall planting of 
Federation variety wheat in the drier areas and 
it was this which suffered most heavily from 
winter damage.—F. K. H. 


Lansing, Mich., Apr. 11.—The 1947 crop sea- 
son got off to a slow start in Michigan. Cold 
weather and snow throughout March kept 
farmers on a winter schedule. By the end of 
the month, the season was about three weeks 
late. Low temperatures and frequent rains 
since Apr. 1 have -continued to retard plant 
growth and field work. Very little spring grain 
had been planted Apr. 1, and with fields still 
saturated from heavy rains it will be mid-April 
or later before field work can be started, espe- 
cially on heavy soils. Crop prospects, however, 
were generally good on Apr. 1. Wheat came 
through the winter in good condition, and the 
moisture supply was good throughout the 
state.—C. J. Borum, R. V. Norman, G. A. 
Swanson and J. R. Garrett, Agr. Statisticians. 


Topeka, Kan., Apr. 10.—A Kansas winter 
wheat crop of 247,401,000 bus., only 4,365,000 bus. 
velow the record of 1931 production, is indi- 
cated by the Apr. 1 Crop Report issued today 
by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics and 
Kansas State Board of Agriculture. If present 
prospects are realized, 1947 will be the third 
successive Kansas wheat crop of over 200,000,- 
900 bus. The 10-year (1936-45) average winter 
wheat production in Kansas is 158,441,000 bus. 
Soil moisture conditions are excellent, except 
in parts of the south central area. Field work 
on spring crops has been greatly delayed be- 
cause of wet flelds, and cold weather has re- 
tarded growth of meadows and pastures. Win- 
ter wheat condition, at 94 per cent of normal, 
is unchanged from last December and has been 
exceeded on Apr. 1 only twice of record, in 
1919 and 1945. Wheat was seeded last fall un- 
der very favorable soil moisture conditions, ex- 
cept in south central, southeastern, and a few 
western counties where dry top soil delayed 
seeding operations. Fall growth was generally 
good to excellent, but plant development is 
not particularly rank because of cool weather 
prevailing in recent weeks.—H. lL. Collins, 
Agr. statistician in charge. 


Much of Cribbed Corn Is 
Too Wet 


Much of the corn which was cribbed too 
wet last fall is in danger of spoiling this spring 
unless something is done with it in the imme- 
diate future, says Iowa State College agri- 
cultural agricultural engineers. 

While not nearly so serious as last spring, 
and apparently worst in the northern half of 
the state, the situation is bad enough to in- 
volve the loss of thousands of bushels of corn, 
the engineers point out. 


_ MOVEMENT HAMPERED.—PBecause lim- 
ited transportation and storage facilities are 
hampering movement of any great volume of 
corn from one section of the state to another 
much of the prob:em will have to be taken care 
of on the farm. 

‘Lhe engineers suggest a number of things 
which can be done. Corn which still is piled 
outside, and cannot be disposed of right away 
should be moved into a permanent or temporary 
crib where adequate ventilation is available. 
Temporary cribs should have both floor and 
roof even if only tar paper is available. Cribbed 
corn, high in moisture, should be moved and 
ventilators installed. Plans for pbuilding and 
using crib ventilators are available at the county 
extension director’s office. 


Portland, Ore.—Oregon farmers will grow 
approximately the same acreage of spring- 
planted field crops this year that they did in 
46 when a near record amount of land was 
under cultivation. The state’s dry pea acreage 
is expected to be increased 15 per cent with a 
9 per cent barley crop increase indicated along 
with a 1 per cent gain for oats: An unusually 
sharp increase is indicated in the flaxseed acre- 
age with a crop reporting service estimating 
a production jump from last year’s 1,000 acres 
to 8,000 acres this year. This gain is stimu- 
lated by an increased government support price 
because of the acute need for more oilseed 
crops. Mid-Columbia wheat farmers are ex- 
pected to hold their ’47 summer fallow acreage 
to a minimum.—F. K. H. 


. 


THE MILLERS NATIONAL FEDERA- 
TION will be incorporated in the near future 
under the Illinois statutes. The organization 
has operated as a voluntary association, but 
the board of directors decided some time ago 
to incorporate. Officials hope to have the 
process completed by convention time in May. 


Government Crop Report 


Washington, D. C., Apr. 10—The U.S.D.A.- 
makes the following report: Winter wheat con- 
dition Apr. 1, 88 per cent, against the same a 
year ago; indicated production 973,047,000 bus., 
against 873,893,000 bus. last year. 

Winter Wheat by States 

Estimated production of Winter wheat in 

leading states, in thousand bushels: 


Dec.1, Final, 
Apr. 1 1946 1946 

ORIO™ sans ate ecient 51,037 53,256 48,522 
indiana tcc eens 31,880 35,068 29,692 
SHINGIS. 52 se aot ieee 22,384 22,384 19,392 
Michigan) “sks cares 29,472 29,472 22,896 
MisSOULI ocen 2oeesee 21,164 21,164 18,780 
INebraskar— Se. ceeeeraa 97,218 92,799 89,723 
Kansas 5 ation 247,401 289,904 216,756 
Okdahomar yess 88,20 81,420 22,262 
NExaiss |). bSeacmanrarcite 925275 81,202 68,916 
Montana lhc 34,200 36,000 32,620 
Coloradorr Seen ee 45,100 40,590 35,100 
Washington: i..6 2 sos 60,314 61,452 67,283 


Wheat ‘stocks on farms Apr. 1 totaled 139,- 
855,000 bus., against 198,481,000 a year ago. 
Stocks of wheat on farms April 1 in leading 


states. ° . 
(000 omitted) 

Z Apr. 1, 
: Aprial SeJani 1946 
Ohio 3 sane, bate ahem ae 3,882 12,130 7,920 
TnGiamng, "5 cc So eae 1,633 4,157 2,154 
HOTS eer cere 888 2,346 1,283 
Michigan te... setae 3,205 8,700 6,091 
Minnesotans pence nen 6,499 13,811 7,528 
Missouriit rs ccsano races 9,302 3,944 2,477 
North. Dakota>...... 37,952 72,708 67,993 
South Dakota. 3: os. 15,427 29,258 17,349 
Nebraskaan..jece bane 8,161 35,364 11,078 
Kansaisit- a. ck ron 13,006 60,695 24,955 
Oklahontas. 2S. sacs 3,089 15,000 4,256 
Montane. Seen etic doer 14,351 29,326 19,627 
Washington .....:... 6,237 14,813 4,109 
Colorado—Sa cao 4,079 12,978 3,809 
TOXAS.o. how ieee See 1,573 8,179 1,044 


"2 Corn stocks on farms Apr. 1 totaled 1,294,- 

709,000 bus., against 1,032,856,000 bus: a year 

ago. 

Stocks of corn on farms in leading states. 
(000 omitted) 


Apr. 1, 

f ASOT aaron 1946 

OU AO Sosa ala pea. Si 66,738 - 120,128 68,191 
Ihekelehokeys WG awe ng atic oh 101,049 166,169 100,043 
TUTTO TS se aastes athens ac eyeue re 212,992 356,638 145,007 
Minnesota “2.4: .denane 76,711 137,687 60,227 
TOW eis Ps spate, tay oree nee 309,847 480,578 201,010 
MiSSOURIGV es eee 73,623 123,820 40,081 
South Dakota: 20.0. 47,042 79,861 36,796 
Nebrasica, Vo mrrewictare 102,847 174,392 90,831 
Kansas: Sea eee 22,270 33,134 22,539 
TR GRAISHE sehen teromraeretaees 12,348 24,159 12,803 


Oats stocks on farms Apr. 1 totaled 536,787 
bus., against 571,372,000 bus. a year ago. ewe 
Stocks of oats on farms in leading states, 
(000 omitted) 


Apr, 1, 

; Aprwlis, =Jans 1 1946 
Oh ioscan ue eae eed 23,027 37,963 18,624 
INCHES Sour ch es Sunopn 17,971 33,134 19,098 
Tifinois 155 Fess aieen 50,608 91,094 2/174 
Michigan! 2f: ahaskione 26,599 48,885 25,116 
Wisconsin ©. 6.026004 47,408 83,588 «60,935 
IMI ne SO talk ate ee 74,946 122,988 99/49 
Lo was aks ares eens 88,190 136,695 92,209 
North Dakota ....... 32,010 45,190 —- 39592 
South Dakota ........ 48,191 68271 657104 
Nebraska (oan stants 29,400 46,610 29,648 
Texas ok ek eee 5,819 11,273 6,366 


Stocks on farms include 66,818,000 bu 1 
1,693,000 bus. rye, and’ 24,966,000 bus. Bet See AG 
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Reports on the movement of grain from farm 
to country elevator and movement from interior 
points are always welcome. 
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Nashville, ill.—Most wheat and beans in this 
area have been moved to market. Some corn 
still is coming in altho many farmers and feed- 
ers have been buying corn for some time.—Guy 
E. Maxwell. 


Colfax, Ill—C. Y. Miller, manager of the 
Colfax Farmers Elvtr. Co., recently estimated 
that 75 per cent of the marketable corn had 
been moved to market from the Colfax Dis- 
trict, most of it being trucked out because of 
the car shortage.—P. J. P. 


Ottawa, Ont.—Statistics show Canada has 
only 175,000,000 bus. wheat left for export and 
carryover and the new crop has not yet been 
seeded, said Broomhall. Besides most of this 
wheat is in country elevators or still on farms 
with very little in position for export. 


Ottawa, Ont., April 3.—The following quan- 
tities of wheat and coarse grain were delivered 
from farms in western Canada the week ended 
Mar. 27, in bushels: Wheat, except durum, 
1,880,589; durum wheat 43,644; oats, 1,443,749; 
barley, 657,275; rye, 49,533; flaxseed, 4,667; since 
Aug. 1 as compared with the like period a year 
ago shown in parentheses: Wheat, except dur- 
um, 255,687,014 (191,073,909); durum, 6,263,270 
(3,244,465); oats 71,515,814 (79,017,420); barley, 
51,914,161 (56,989,734); rye, 5,111,065 (2,703,258); 
flaxseed, 4,803,011 (4,635,514).—Herbert Mar- 
shall, Dominion Statistician. 


Soybean Movement in March 


Receipts and shipments of soybeans at the 
various markets during March, compared with 
March, 1946, in bushels, were: 


Receipts Shipments 

: 1947 1946 1947 1946 
Baltimore OVE CE arian | Wnbrintn See Beni a 
Chicago 756,000 973,000 656,000 1,162,000 
Indianapolis 22,400 11,200 91,200 36,800 
Kansas City 176,800 102,000 504,900 453,900 
MANWAUKCO) © hice ets: OE Sa ciees C4007 = iveissic ae 
Minneapolis 164,900 37,500 (217,600) =....... 
New Orleans 14,200: 65;484 ...... 257,650 
Omaha 62,400 56,000 17,600 118,400 
Philadelphia NT LO. ae evesierete G45166 mere seieeim- 
Toledo 200,600 174,400 304,300 280,000 
Wichita TESTA Dt Veataeney © cep wre ae 


Barley Movement in March 


Receipts and shipments of barley at the vari- 
ous markets during March, compared with 
March, 1946, in bushels, were: 


Receipts Shipments 

1947 1946 1947 1946 
Baltimore 250,701 BQOOO am acraasien Las sioner 
Chicago 1,636,000 1,903,000 293,000 596,000 
Duluth-Sup. 322,615 184,715 1,165,000 1,260,470 
Ft. William 1,885,312 278,412 991,212 822,910 
Ft. Worth 8,000 1,600 AIGOO @ serserete cs 
Hutchinson 2,000 rte 124,000 33,000 
Indianapolis 2,000 Ki)” Sacanacs . npeacao 
Kansas ‘City 124,800 185,600 232,000 280,000 
Milwaukee 2,827,530 3,318,900 732,090 918,720 
Minneapolis 2,922,200 3,684,600 4,821,200 5,378,400 
Omaha 136,000 256,000 249,020 443,160 
Philadelphia 2D EOS maar sleisuaitts BO Ts082.sccrwaiocel 
Portland 74,567 102,808 All SANn en ctsretajere-s 
Superior 353,692 77,445 928,837 1,146,553 
Toledo 28,800 84,000) niacin 4,500 
Witchita, er = a) tewtle = 1,600 11,200 17,600 


Rye Movement in March 


Receipts and shipments of rye at the various 
markets during March, compared with March, 
1946, in bushels, were: 


Receipts Shipments 
1947 1946 1947 oe One 
i 28,799 363,946 —...... 268, 
oes 73,000 109,000 196,000 agit 
NOSTRA > Ming Sa Som so At oe Onan A 
Pe Williara 303,071 153,383 66,971 230,982 
Indianapolis eS O00 sere aictelsss 25,200 1,80 
Kansas City 24,000 22,500 30,000 24,000 
Milwaukee 17,820 16,200 17,010 22,230 
Minneapolis 273,700 358,400 209,100 eee 
TST S ae wie ticchet a etis lays olelstmawetensiacere , 
Rone a 104,875 121,602 109 183,600 
Philadelphia 8,376 ae scale svat 310,028 
Wienit oe etait, Sets 3,400 


Wichita 


Topeka, Kan., Apr. 10.—Stocks of wheat on 
Kansas farms are about one-half as large as 
a year earlier, corn reserves slightly lower, and 
oats stocks larger than in the past 2 yrs. but 
otherwise about average. Farm’ reserves of 
wheat on April 1 were estimated at 13,006,000 
bus., compared with 24,955,000 bus. on Apr. 1 
last year, and were the smallest farm hold- 
ings for Apr. 1, since 1937.—H. LL. Collins, 
statistician in charge. 

Ottawa, Ont.—In the first seven months of 
the current crop year Canada exported 84,644,- 
000 bus. of wheat alone, of which 62,273,000 bus. 
went to the United Kingdom and 68,538,000 to 
British Empire countries. Shipments of 4,- 
060,000 bus were made to Egypt; Netherlands, 
3,035,000; Belgium, 2,916,000; Norway, 1,442,- 
000; Brazil, 1,062,000; Switzerland, 1,010,000; 
Norway, 655,000 Iraq-Iran, 633,000; Colombia, 
501,000; France, 325,000, 

Halifax, N. S.—After being seriously inter- 
rupted all thru the winter, grain movements 
by rail from the central and western provinces 
to the Canadian Atlantic ports of St. John, 
N. B., and Halifax, have been functioning more 
freely. Three full cargoes of grain were loaded 
at Halifax within 11 days for English ports. The 
vessels were Empire MacRae, with 296,000 bus.; 
Empire Mackendrick, with about 300,000 bus.; 
S. S. Argovan, with 300,000 bus. The gross 
bushelage loaded at Halifax for overseas ports 
from late November to late March was reported 
at about 10,000,000.—W. MeN. 


Oats Movement in March 


Receipts and shipments of oats at the various 
markets during March, compared with March, 
1946, in bushels, were: 


Receipts Shipments 

1947 1946 "1947 1946 
Baltimore 307,468 1,650,974 524,396 1,978,252 
Chicago 3,621,000 2,932,000 1,494,000 2,626,000 


Duluth-Supr. 722,465 1,799,560 449,095 2,012,385 
Ft. William 3,441,929 3,662,352 2,124,490 1,965,734 


Ft. Worth 290,000 406,000 2,000 94,000 
Indianapolis 417,500 187,500 490,000 270,000 
Kansas City 1,016,000 496,000 832,000 622,000 
Milwaukee 460,000 420,900 529,100 510,625 
Minneapolis 5,907,500 7,598,000 5,297,500 9,513,600 
New Orleans 487,594 110,000 440.347 261,785 
Omaha 590,726 761,563 465,051 1,847,600 
Philadelphia 17,4671 72.029 18.018 101,235 
Portland 147,945 146,502 55063) iss ccrere 
Superior 92,844 530,522 80,822 447,749 
Toledo. 562,500 384,300 582,500 260,400 
Waehitar tess ttisierecs 2,000 20,000 26,000 


Corn Movement in March 
Receipts and shipments of corn at the various 
markets during March, compared with March, 
1946, in bushels, were: 


Receipts Shipments 
1947 1946 1947 1946 

Baltimore 7,965,368 422,622 5,513,500 80,000 
Chicago 20,742,000 7,736,000 10,750,000 3,618,000 
Duluth- 

Superior 1,347,950 172,795 22,060 185,790 
iee NNbebeey Bo ASae ~ Moceans 2,525 2,027 
Ft Worth 315,000 96,000 30,000 24,000 
Indian’olis 3,400,000 1,288,600 2,544,900 867,000 
Kans. City 4,686,900 1,497,700 ©3,499,500 1,339,500 
Milwaukee 1,035,440 416,240 201,480 35,400 
Minne’polis 3,204,500 947,200 2,601,000 1,102,400 
New 

Orleans MS Oos Liam cereiererelele 1,852,266 89,932 
Omaha 5,677,802 1,347,919 4,780,728 2,243,546 
Philadel. 4,694,076 298,989 3,976,219 577,740 
Portland 193,674 24,348 EES Al Camel teense 
Superior 489,532 115,314 16,357 142,413 
Toledo 1,356,600 350,400 1,154,300 387,200 
Wichita GES0OD werccstaveters 5,100. ixfadelctae 


Wheat Movement in March 


Receipts and shipments of wheat at the vari- 
ous markets during March, compared with 
March, 1946, in bushels, were: 


Receipts Shipments 

1947 1946 1947 1946 
Baltimore 128,892 2,459,368 aot... 3. 4,528,014 
Chicago 1,280,000 1,362,000 842,000 797,000 
Duluth- 
Superior 5,207,255 6,705,530 2,504,580 5,941,160 
Ft. William 5,758,104 4,375,026 1,743,307 2,238,376 
Ft. Worth 1,622,600 1,173,200 879,200 1,090,600 
Hutchinson 4,161,000 2,094,000 6,117,000 3,850,000 
Indianapolis 142,400 1,395,600 147,600 1,004,400 
Kans, City 11,341,800 6,249,600 8,717,600 11,055,100 
Milwaukee 19,200 9,600 12,560 6,2 
Min’ap’lis. 12,059,800 12,236,800 6,473,600 6,284,000 
New 
Orleans 3,039,125 2,647,002 3,137,793 325,312 
Omaha 2,640,300 1,654,862 2,828,800 3,100,800 
Philadelphia 1,624 2,975,735 480,081 1,486,268 
Portland 1,486,854 3,930,100 1,652,810 3,071,933 
Superior 2,661,823 4,175,868 1,479,147 4,636,667 
Toledo 729,000 355,300 351,000 136,000 
Wichita 1,209,609 846,000 1,279,800 1,504,800 
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Buffalo, N. Y., Apr. 8.—Grain “stored in 
Buffalo elevators, other than that for mill con- 
sumption, has dropped from a peak of 23,000,- 
000 bus. at the close of the navigation season 
in December to 3,890,897 bus., lowest since last 
summer when storage houses were almost 
empty. Export grain shipments out of Buffalo 
by rail also have dropped to the lowest figure 
in many months, totaling only 163,795 bus. in 
the week ended Apr. 7.—G. E. T. 

Fort Worth, Tex.—Texas wheat growers face 
the problem of a critical shortage of box cars 
for shipping this year’s crop, G. E. Blewett, 
secy-treas. of the Texas Grain & Feed Dealers, 
said. There are not enough box cars available 
to handle even the 60,000,000 to 70,000,000 bus. 
first estimated as this year’s crop, let alone 
the anticipated 110,000,000 bus. of the coming 
harvest. Hd P. Byars, traffic manager of the 
Fort Worth Chamber of Commerce, said. Most 
of the Texas harvest is expected to move thru 
Fort Worth, which has storage facilities for 
20,000,000 bus.—H. N. 


Minneapolis Oats Premium 


Increased 


The Minneapolis oats future market is made 
more attractive by the Grain Exchange adopt- 
ing a scale of premiums on different grades of 
oats over the future higher than formerly and 
higher than those prevailing in other markets, 
beginning with the September, 1947, delivery. 
Following is the new schedule: 

Bright No. 2 White Oats—at the contract price. | 
No. 1 White Oats and Bright No. 1 White 

Oats—at 1c. per bu. premium. 

Heavy No. 1, White Oats and Heavy Bright 
No. 1 White Oats—at 2c per bu. premium. 
Extra Heavy No. 1 White Oats and Extra 
Heavy Bright No. 1 White Oats—at 5c per 

bu. premium. 

Heavy No. 2 White Oats and Heavy Bright 

No. 2 White Oats—at 1%c per bu. premium. 
Extra Heavy No. 2 White Oats and Extra 

Heavy Bright No. 2 White Oats—at 4c per 

bu. premium. 

Heavy No. 3 White Oats and “Heavy Bright 
No. 3 White Oats—at ec per bu. premium. 
Extra Heavy No. 3 White Oats and Extra 
Heavy Bright No. 3 White Oats—at 3c per 

bu. premium. : 


- *No. 3 Medium Heavy White Oats—at le per 


bu. discount. 
No. 3 White Oats and Bright No. 3 White Oats 
—at 3c per bu. discount. 


*New grade effective June 1, 1947. 


Open Interest in Future 


Deliveries 


As _ reported by the Commodity Exchange 
Division of the War Food Administration the 
open interest in all futures on the Chicago 
Board of Trade recently has been as follows, 
in 1,000 bus.: 


Wheat Barley Oats Rye Corn 
Aug.” LOscec <c none 247 53,677 none 5,609 
AMEILT ccpstes none 330. 55,138 none 6,887 
Aug. 24.....5 none 357 54,007 none 7,627 
Ange elects none 367 51,537 none 8,896 
Sept. T.cc0< none 362 51,375 none 9,589 
Sept al4 cee none 382 48,2538 none 10.592 
Sept. 21.:.... 2,843 382 44,573 none 14,253 
Sept. t28icca. « 3,281 357 41,242 none 19,424 
Octet deeactee 3,493 372 43,017 none 24,471 
Oct. VIE e Ra. 3,572 872 42,485 none 28,663 
Oct WO aera. 5,848 422 40,860 none 33,040 
Oct 26en. ae 8,091 407 42,628 none 35,776 
NOVitkeceiete 0,202 449 43,400 “none 38,678 
NOVioi" 9iec:e cher 13,016 452 44,560 none 40,357 
Nove 165550.- 14,776 442 45,169 mone 42,624 
INOVonceeccees 15,8 428 45,704 none 47,668 
Nov. 30ers. ss 16,977 430 44,274 none 43,934 
DOC = Leradels:s 19,895 395 45,249 mone 45,960 
Dec Goes cis 22,488 385 45,705 none 47,668 
Dec. 2155... 24,109 276 48,222 none 48,203 
Dec: 285.) - 25,900 272 43,478 none 48,403 
Jan 4.. 95 543 212 48,106 none 46,738 
aN ll onaeas 28,130 212 42,270 none 44,789 
JAN CLS saaae 29,041 165 42,663 none 41,906 
JANIS 2Diaicen cls 31,745 157 41,706 none 36,008 
Webeeakleekee 34, 157 41,238 none 36,194 
Feb: §8...... 36,750 154 39,928 none 35,544 
Rebs 15...ot: 37,553 148 38,060 none 36,060 
Mebye 21. tes 38,224 148 37,580 none 39,468 
Mare Sh crcrers 35,414 119 33,683 none 38,027 
Marie iSietrck de 34,367 104 32,303 none 40,456 
rary Ube. 32,206 64 30,614 none 39,612 
Mar. 22. 2..+.03,059 54” 28,579 none 35,697 
Mare 29). eivenes 35,885 55 29,618 none 34,094 
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Mills Indicted Under Food and 
Drug Law 


Half a dozen milling companies have been in- 
dicted in recent months for violating the Fed- 
eral Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act by “prepar- 
ing food under unsanitary conditions,’ The 
charges varied somewhat in details, but they 
were mostly based upon the presence of rats in 
mill or warehouse, heavy weevil infestation in 
flour, bird excreta on wheat, and other things 
in that category. In one case, the company head 
was also personally indicted, and in two others 
the plant superintendents had that misfortune. 
Quite a number of other cases are in various 
stages of investigation and action, and it is pos- 
sible that federal charges will grow out of some 
of them. 

The last annual report of the U. S. Food and 
Drug Administration refers to two cases in 
which $500 fines were imposed on milling com- 
panies—one for operating under heavily infest- 
ed conditions and the other for grinding wheat 
containing a liberal amount of bird and rat ex- 
creta. Flour millers as a whole got off easy in 
1945-46, the year covered by the report, as dur- 
ing that period there were 22 criminal prose- 
cutions of corn meal producers, 12 of macaroni 
manufacturers, and 34 of bakers, plus many 
other food lines. Six jail sentences were meted 
out to violators, and there were 32 fines rang- 
ing from $1000 to $4000 (nearly half of these 
heavy penalties went to bakers) besides a great 
number of. smaller penalties. In 24 cases the 
companies were put on probation. 

These developments seem to show that en- 
forcement of the federal pure food laws is now 
well into the third stage. The first stage, which 
began in 1906, was chiefly concerned with seiz- 
ure actions against unfit foods, in which the of- 
fending goods were the defendents; and only in 
pretty bad cases did the government proceed 
against companies or individuals. This form of 
action is still widely employed, as shown by 
1713 cases brought in the last year, of which 
234 were of wheat and rye flour and semolina. 
Incidentally the government report states that 
“in most cases, this flour reached the storage 
houses in clean condition, and there became con- 
taminated by insects and rodents.” 

In the second stage, which began in 1938, 
government inspectors made food plant inspec- 
tions, and in instances where insanitary condi- 
tions were found, the companies were usually 
summoned for hearing to show cause why they 
should not be prosecuted for law violation. 
Except in rather bad cases, they generally got 
off with a lecture, especially when they were 
able to show substantial improvement in oper- 
ating conditions. Very often there was a later 
investigation, and if the better conditions were 
found to continue that usually ended the case. 
This form of action is also still actively em- 
ployed. 

Criminal charges against companies and their 
employees have been brought very sparingly in 
the past. However, since the government’s 
powers as to plant conditions were enlarged in 
the revised law of 1938, this form of action has 
increased ; and it has increased so much the past 
year or so that we refer to this activity as the 
third stage of enforcing the pure food law. 

An indictment alleging violation of a federal 
law is a humiliating experience, especially for a 
business concern with a long and honorable rec- 
ord, and we feel keenly for members of the in- 
dustry who may be the objects of such action. 
However, the sanitary requirements under the 
federal law are pretty high, in keeping with 
public demand and the trend of the times, and 
we regret to say that after reviewing several of 
the actions brought against mills, there is a 
good bit of support for the charges. 

The milling industry has made great strides 
the past ten years in improving the conditions 
under which its products are made. It evidently 
will have to make a good bit more progress, 
judging from the conditions revealed by recent 
federal activities, before it will be fully abreast 
of modern sanitary requirements. For the most 
part, this is the responsibility of top manage- 


* unreasonable levels. 


ment; First, to provide ‘the operating force with 
the necessary know-how and equipment; and 
Second, to see that the know-how and equip- 
ment are systematically used—Hook-Up of 
Millers National Federation. 


Radio Commentators 
Cautioned 


H. V. Kaltenborn of the National Broad- 


casting Co., whose sponsor is. the Pure Oil Co., 


was taken to task by J. O. McClintock, pres. 
of the Chicago Board of Trade, for the follow- 
ing slur: : 

“Commodity prices in many instances are at 
The wholesale commodity 
index is more than one-third higher than it 
was a year ago. To me, it seems utterly un- 
reasonable that a starving world should be com- 
pelled to buy wheat in a gambler’s market. 
I’m not blaming the farmer. I like to see him 
as well as the industrial worker get a good in- 
come, but in a’sky-rocketing grain market the 
farmer does not get the top profit any more 
than the industrial worker gets the full benefit 
of higher and higher wages when he has to 
pay higher and higher prices.” 

Mr. McClintock asks: “Does Mr. Kaltenborn 
know that cash wheat at our two principal 
primary wheat markets in this country is 
bringing substantial premiums over the May 
futures level? In Minneapolis, for instance, on 
Saturday, March 29, No. 1 dark northern 
spring was quoted at 20c per bushel over their 
closing price of $2.51, which would be $2.71 per 
bushel. And in Kansas City on the same day 
No. 1 hard winter wheat was being held at 18 
and 19c over their May futures closing price of 
$2.5214, or $2.70%% to $2.71% per bushel.- Does 
such strength in the cash wheat markets con-’ 
firm or deny corresponding strength in the 
futures markets? 

“Could it be possible that during the entire 
past year Mr. Kaltenborn has not known of 
the gigantic grain buying program which our 
government has been engaged in? Does he not 
know that while our mills were attempting to 
buy enough wheat with which to grind flour 
for their normal domestic trade, one branch of 
our government was actively competing with 
them in attempting, to buy millions and millions 
of bushels of wheat, while, at the same time, 
still another branch of that same government 
was contracting with these same mills for mil- 
lions and millions of sacks of wheat flour, 
which was also for foreign shipment? Even 
the merest novice in the realm of economics 
knows what is bound to happen under such a 
circumstance, and it is my opinion that your 
commentator is anything but a novice. 

“Instead of attempting to smear the grain busi- 
ness with the epithet of “gamblers”, Mr. Kalten- 
born could more profitably and equitably have 
paid a compliment to the grain exchanges for 
the job which they have done in the way of a 
public service. In order to fulfill the gigantic 
export goals which had been set up by the gov- 
ernment, it would have been virtually impossible 
for the federal agencies to have accumulated the 
supplies of wheat, as grain and as flour, if the 
merchandisers and the processors had not the 
protection afforded them through the purchase 
of millions of bushels of wheat futures con- 
tracts. As cash wheat became available, these 
grain merchants and processors have sold out 
their insurance against the possibility of in- 
veritory loss, and without having to actually 
enter the grain business, the government, with 
no risk to itself, has been able to meet its 
export commitments. 

“As president of the Chicago Board of Trade, 
I strongly resent Mr. Kaltenborn’s definite 
imputation that our members—or the members 
of any organized grain exchange in the United 
States—are gamblers.” 


THE ANNUAL convention of the National 
Small Businessmen’s Ass’n will be held May 
14, 15 and 16 at the Book-Cadillac Hotel, De- 
troit, Mich. Among the speakers is Dr. Nor- 
man Vincent Peale, a rugged individualist. 
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Flax Crushers Government | 
Contracts 


All U. S. flax crushers have received con- 
tracts from the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture which require the crushers to pay for 
flaxseed not less than $6.00 per. bushel at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, $6.25 per bushel at Los 
Angeles and San Francisco, $5.85 per bushel at 
Fredonia, Kan., and $5.80 per bushel at Texas 
points. X : 

In return for this support the CCC will buy 
any flax crushers care to sell at about the 
same price. This provides a simple and work- 
able method of assuring all flax growers of at 
least the $6.00 base price without the red tape, 
worries and delays of dealing with govern- 
mental agencies.—Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 


Violations of Rice Set Aside 
Orders 


Suits to require three Arkansas rice mills to 
comply with provisions of war food orders en- 
forcable by the Sec’y of Agriculture by allotting 
specific amounts of milled rice to government 
agencies have been filed in United States Dis- 
trict Court at Little Rock, Ark. 

Violation of an order requiring the millers 
to set aside 40 per cent of their product in 
grades 1 to 6 for the C. C. C. was charged in 
the suits, which named as defendants the Harper 
Rice Mills, Inc., and Smith Rice Milling Co., 
both of DeWitt and the Mouton Rice Milling 


' Co. of Harrisburg. The suit against the Har- 


risburg firm charged a deficit of 43,780 pockets 
of rice, containing 100 pounds each, in the 
amounts due the government since August, 
1945.—J. H. G. 


From Abroad 


BULGARIAN crops are reported to be in 
good condition. 


CHINA produced 859,000,000 bus. wheat in 
1946, against an average of 716,000,000 bus. 


POLAND?’s loss of winter wheat, owing to 
unfavorable conditions during recent months, is 
estimated at some 20 per cent of the seeded 
acreage. 


THE NETHERLANDS Buying Commis- 
sion has purchased of Argentina 8,000,000 bus. 
of corn for May, June and July shipment at a 
price equal to $1.66 per bushel, f.a.s., Argentine 
ports. The freight rate will be 43 cents per 
bushel, making the delivered cost $2.10. 


BRITISH grain growers under a new long 
term price regulation, will for the next eighteen 
months receive $2.20 a bushel for wheat, plus 
a subsidy of $8.00 for every acre sown to 
wheat. For barley the farmer will receive $2.40 
a bushel for milling barley and $3.15 for malt-° 
ing barley, with oats set at $2.07 per bushel and 
rye at $2.40 per bushel. 

NEW ZEALAND will obtain all required 
wheat from Australia during the four years 
ending 1950, under a long term agreement. 
New Zealand agrees to take a minimum of 
3,500,000 bus. a year. Imports up to 4,500,000 
bus. in any year covered by the agreement will 
be supplied at about 92c bu., in United States 
currency, f.o.b. bulk. For quantities in excess 
of the 4,500,000 bus. from any one season’s crop, 
a negotiated price is to be paid. 

ARGENTINE farmers are protesting against - 
official orders forbidding them to hold meetings 
in opposition to the government’s policy in 
buying and selling grain as a monopoly. The 
government, for example, pays farmers about 
$2.40 per 100 kilograms (220 pounds) for corn 
and gives them a bonus of about 60c on that 
amount. It sells the corn abroad, however, at 
upward of $8.40 a hundred kilograms, justifying 
its high profit on the ground that the money is 
needed to finance the nation’s five-year plan of 
economic and industrial development. 
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Reports of new Pietattce: feed mills, Improvements; changes in firms; fires, CAPRA Ay accidents and deaths are solicited. 
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Wynne, Ark—The Wynne Feed & Produce 
Store oo made plans to expand its operations. 

Pine Bluff, Ark.—The Planters Cotton Oil 
Mill will erect a steel and corrugated metal 
addition to its seed house here at an estimated 
cost of $10,000. The Muskogee Iron Works 
has the contract.—P.J.P. 


Gibson (Jonesboro p.o.), Ark.—Repair work 
on the large rice drier and elevator plant of 
the Craighead Rice Milling Co., is under way. 
Waldo E. Patterson, operator of the mill, is 
directing the repair work.—J.H.G. 


Conway, Ark—Norman W. Peacock, 53, 
owner of the Conway Feed Co., died unexpect- 
edly at a hospital here Mar. 25. He formerly 
was president of the Monticello Chamber of 


Commerce and was county clerk of Drew 
County from 1926 to 1930.—P.J.P. 


Rockyhill, Ark —Final organization of the 
Rockyhill Farmers Co-operative Ass’n to deal 
in feeds, seeds’ and farm supplies, has been 
perfected. The newly elected officers include: 
President, Sol Katzen; vice president, True 
Loftin; sec’y-treasurer, Fred Thompson.—P.J.P. 


Brinkley, Ark—E. L. Crandall, vice pres. 
and general manager of the Arkansas-Louisi- 
ana State Rice Milling Co., while here recently 
announced that work was to begin at once on 
the company’s new $100,000 rice drier in 
Southeast Brinkley. Equipment for the drier 
is arriving and prefabricated steel storage tanks 
are being skipped here complete. A steel build- 
ing will house the drier.—P.J.P. 


CALIFORNIA 


Monrovia, Cal—Glesby Bros. Grain & Mill- 
ing Co. will build a garage and warehouse at 
its plant at 132 E. Olive Ave., to cost $6,500. 


Westmorland, Cals-The Westmorland Mill- 
ing Co.’s warehouse burned Mar. 19. Only 
slight damage was done to the grinding plant. 


Los Angeles, Cal.—Kerr Gifford & Co., Inc., 
Portland, Ore., grain merchants and flour mill- 
ers, have opened an office here under man- 
agement of M. R. Morgan, in the I. W. Hell- 
man Bldg., 124 W. 4th St.—F.K.H. 


Los Angeles, Cal—The Miller Malting Co. 
is building a bulk grain storage annex of 39 
tanks with a capacity of 500,000 bus. This will 
double its present storage capacity. The firm 
also is constructing an office building. Total 
cost of the improvements is estimated at $168,- 
000. The Jones-Hettelsater Const. Co. has the 
contract. 


CANADA 


St. John, N. B—The Canadian Mounties re- 
cently were called on to check up on the move- 
ment of oats out of New Burnswick and 
Quebec provinces into the states of Maine and 
New Hampshire. Both states have long been 
heavy oat growing areas, but during the past 
six months there has been a shortage of this 
grain, particularly thru Maine, for feeding 
live stock and poultry, resulting in the smug- 
gling of oats from the adjoining provinces. The 
Canadian authorities have objected to this ex- 
port, legal or illegal, contending all oats are 
needed on the Canadian side of the border for 
livestock and poultry consumption—W. McN. 


Port Arthur, Ont—Canada Malting Co., 
Ltd., has bought a site here on which to build 
a $750,000 plant. 


Winnipeg, Man.—The Canadian Wheat Board 
announced Apr. 5 that grain producers in West- 
ern Canada now may deliver all the grain they 
wish to market until July 31, 1947, at any ele- 
vator or at any delivery point, where space is 
available. The deliveries may be made to any 
point regardless of the delivery point specified 
in the producers’ permit book. However, all 
deliveries must be entered in the book, This ac- 
tion follows closely instructions to the trade last 
week emphasizing the necessity of increasing 
wheat stocks in country elevators in Manitoba 
and Saskatchewan. The Wheat Board points 
out that at the beginning of April, wheat stocks 
in Manitoba and Saskatchewan were only about 
34,000,000 bus., and that probably a third of 
this was not available for shipping due to the 
fact that it was in less than carload lots. The 
above orders do not apply to Alberta, where 
country wheat stocks are at present ample to 
fill all transport provisions for some time. 


ILLINOIS 


Lincoln, Ill—Noah L. Gordon is new man- 
ager of the East Lincoln Farmers Grain Co.’s 
elevator. 

Mokena, Ill—Mokena Grain & Supply Co. 
is building a frame building to be used for office 
and feed shed. 

Collinsville, I1l1—The Keller Feed Store has 
installed a new Kelly-Duplex vertical feed 
mixer.—P.J.P. 

Lanark, Ill—Roy Frey, manager of the 
Farmers Elevator, has been confined to his 
home on account of an infection. 

Ladd, Ill—The Ladd Elvtr. Co.’s elevator 
was visited by burglars recently who stole 
several tools and 12 cartons of cigarets from 
a vending machine. 

Nilwood, Ill.—We are building an office, in- 
stalling a 50-ton 45x10 ft. deck Fairbanks- 
Morse Scale and building a garage to house our 
trucks——Kime Grain Co. 

Mason City, Ill—Jas. E. McCreery has re- 
tired as manager of the Farmers Grain & Coal 
Co. after being head of the concern for 28 yrs. 
He has been succeeded by Edward Spangler. 
—P.J.P. 

Prairie du Rocher, Ill—Geo. Besore, man- 
ager of the Lenzburg Farmers Co-operative 


Grain Eelevator at New Athens, has resigned - 


to take charge of the H. T. Cole’ Milling Co.’s 
local elevator.—P.J.P. 

Ridgeville, I!l—The Osterbur Grain Co.’s 
office was burglarized recently, approximately 
$125 in cash being taken. The small building 
housed the post office also and Ann Glick is 
manager of the elevator and postmistress. 


Venedy, Ill—The Wm. Noser Elevator has 
been purchased by Ralph L. and Guy E. Max- 
well and will be operated as Maxwell Bros 
Elevator. A new truck lift, hammer mill, corn 
sheller and complete seed cleaning plant are 
being installed. 


Colfax, Il!l—The Colfax Farmers Elvtr. Co. 
and Elmo Meiners of Anchor are building a bin 
to hold seven carloads of phosphate. Mechani- 
cal equipment for unloading cars and elevat- 
ing the phosphate will be installed so that 
trucks can be filled without scooping up the 
fertilizer —P.J.P 


Cicero, I!l—The Farmers Co-op Co. will 
build a feed mill and office building at their 
local plant. Recently a 30-ton, 10x34 ft. con- 
crete deck scale was installed. 

New -Athens, Ill.—Jos. E. Haupt, 64, a for- 
mer operator of the White Dove Mill, now the 
Lenzburg Co-op. Grain Co., died in Alexian 
Bros. Hospital, St. Louis, following several 
months’ illness. He had resided in St. Louis the 
past three years. 

Decatur, Il].—The A. E. Staley Mfg. Co. let 
contract for modernization and ‘expansion of its 
corn refinery plant to H. K. Ferguson Co. The 
expansion program is planned to increase the 
corn grinding capacity of the plant from 50,000 
bus. daily to 75,000 bus. 


Peoria, Ill.—The Illinois Grain Dealers Ass’n 


will hold its annual-convention at the Pere ~ 


Marquette Hotel May 14 and 15: An excellent 

program is being arranged for the occasion. 

Following the banquet high class entertainment 
will be enjoyed, Dr. Harlan Tarbell, famous 

magician, being one of the features offered. 

Persons planning to attend the convention 

should make hotel reservations at once—W. E 

Culbertson, sec’y. 


Epworth, Ill—E. H. Morris of Crossville, 
who plans to build an elevator and corn drier 
here at a cost of about $160,000, has requested 
the city council of Carmi to build a power line 
to his site. Morris has purchased several 
acres of land and made other preparations for 
the new business. The line would be more than 
three miles long and would cost $14,000. An- 
other enterprise being considered for Epworth 
is a corn cob grinding plant.—P.J.P. 


~ Weston, Ill.—The Weston Grain Co. whose 
East elevator office building, cement house and 
coal sheds were destroyed completely by fire 
the early morning of Mar. 16, plans to build an 
office, hardware building, feed house, and 
cement house this year, W. W. Luhring, man- 


ager, writes, but may not rebuild the elevator 


immediately as the company has another ele- 
vator which is operating at present. In the 
fire 55,000 bus. of beans, 10,000 bus. of oats, 33 
tons of coal and 50 sacks of cement were de- 
stroyed. 


Cabery, Ill—A suit to collect $2,122.30 - 
allegedly due him for 1,854%4 bus. of corn 
was filed Mar. 24 in Circuit court by Harvey 
Legan against Matthew Schumacher, operato¢ 
of the Schumacher Grain Co. Legan’s com- 
plaint states that on last Nov. 6 he delivered 
814 bus. to the elevator at a price of $1.22 a 
bushel and that on Jan. 11 he delivered 1,040% 
bus. at $1.18 a bushel, and avers that all he has 
been paid of the total due is $96.35 for shell- 
ing and hauling. He claims he has been re- 
fused payment of the $2,122.30 balance by 
Schumacher. 


CHICAGO NOTES 


The firm of G. E. Morgan, Inc., has been 
formed, to do a brokerage and jobbing busi- 
ness in feed stuffs and grain and vegetable 
oils, with offices in 1294 Board of Trade Bldg. 

Morgan, who has operated at Chicage 
Heights for a number of years, is vice-pres. 
and manager. 


The Chicago Feed Club will be host to mem- 
bers and others attending the annual convention 
of American Feed Mfrs. Ass’n here at a 
cocktail party May 2 at the Knickerbocker 
Hotel. Lyman Peck, feed consultant heads 
the com’ite in charge of the party, scheduled 
from 5 to 7 p.m. 
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Ralph H. Cassady has been elected vice pres. 
of Tolford & Cassady, Inc., of Chicago, a re- 
organization of the well known firm, Werner, 
Spencer & Tolford, Inc. 

Walter P. McCarthy, formerly manager of 
the small animals division for Arcady Farms 
Milling Co., now is merchandising manager for 
Walsh Laboratories, Inc. 


Harry E. Burke, Geo. W. Whiting, Robt. 
N. Meyer and Irving E. Meyerhoff, all of 
Chicago, and Max Luther, Huntsville, Ala., 
have been admitted to membership in the Board 
of Trade. 

Samuel Hallet Greeley was honored at a din- 
ner tendered by Barnett Faroll at the Standard 
Club recently, to which were invited Geo. 
Booth, Jos. P. Griffin, Lowell Hoit, Howard 
Lipsey, Roland McHenry, Lew M. Lacosta, 
Frank Ely, Clinton S. Beach, Tom and Harry 
Wickham, Ed Remick and Sam Raymond. Mr. 
Greeley retired from the Board in 1907 and 
went to California where he has resided since. 
He stopped over in Chicago a few days while 
en route to Connecticut by automobile. The 
veteran who fought the bucket-shops with John 
Hill, Jr., is 84 years of age. 

Following many months of study and dis- 
cussion, the directors of the Board of Trade 
have taken a step which makes it possible for 
the membership to decide whether or not they 
desire to add an executive vice president to 
the exchange’s appointive officers. The pro- 
posal goes before the membership for action 
at a special ballot, to be held Apr. 21, If ap- 
proved by the membership, the directors will be 
authorized to select such an appointee, whose 
tenure of office will not be less than five years, 
subject to prior termination by a vote of not less 
than two-thirds of the member directors and 
officers. Under the terms of the proposed 
rule, the executive vice president would be 
the chief administrative officer of the ass’n. 


INDIANA 


Fortville, Ind.—The Fortville Grain Co. has 
installed a new seed grain treater. 


Vincennes, Ind.—Fire damaged a corn drier 
at the Igleheart Bros.’ mill recently—W.B.C. 

Atlanta, Ind—The Farmers Co-op Co. have 
completed plans for construction of a feed mill 
soon. 

Arcadia, Ind—The Farmer Co-op Co. will 
build a feed mill, office building and garage. 
Siegrist has the contract. 

Berne, Ind.—Berne Equity Exchange is in- 

creasing its stock from $100,000 to $200,000. 
Vic Stuckey is manager of the firm. 
_ Poseyville, Ind—We are contemplating build- 
Ing an elevator or an annex to our present 
plant, if it is possible for us to buy the mate- 
rial and obtain labor.—N. Reising, mgr. Posey- 
ville Grain & Feed Co. 


English, Ind—The Crawford County Farm 
Bureau Co-operative Ass’n has purchased the 
English Milling Co.’s plant. Operation by the 
co-op of the mill, which manufactures flour, 
meal and feeds, began Mar. 29.—W.B.C. 


Indianapolis, Ind—New Members recently 
enrolled in the Indiana Grain & Feed Dealers 
Ass’n include Willman & Son, Redkey; La- 
Crosse Grain Co., LaCrosse; Hamilton Elvtr.. 
& Feed Mills, Hamilton; Henry Hirsch & 
Sons, Inc., Ft. Wayne; Mt. Etna Feed Mill, Mt. 
Etna; and Dickinson Bros. Co., Chicago, Ill— 
Fred K. Sale, sec’y. 


French Lick, Ind—Reservations from grain 
dealers planning to attend the annual summer 
convention of the Indiana Grain & Feed Dealers 
Ass’n June 23 and 24 are pouring in to the 
French Lick Springs Hotel, Sec’y Sale advises, 
and urges all who plan to attend to hasten to 
make theirs if they have not already done so. 
A large crowd is planned for and an excep- 
tionally fine program is being arranged which 
assures all who are present a wonderful time. 
Don’t forget the dates, June 23 and 24. 


Huffman (Bridgeport p.o.), Ind—Lemuel Q. 
Huffman, 96, well known to the grain trade in 
southwestern Indiana, died recently at the 
home of his son in White Plains, Mo. Mr. 
Huffman for a number of years owned and 
operated here the Huffman Mill, a combined 
flour, grist and saw mill—W.B.C. 


Cromwell, Ind—Harper & Martin of Li-’ 


gonier and Cromwell purchased the Stiefel 
Grain Co.’s elevator from Joe Stiefel of Fort 
Wayne, increasing their storage capacity for 
hybrid seed corn and field seeds. Mr. Stiefel 
and his family have owned and operated the ele- 
vator for the past 48 years. Under the new own- 
ership Fred Reisner and Wayne Archer will be 
in charge of operations at the local elevator, 
both formerly employed by the Har-Mar Seed 
Service. A new automatic hoist will be install- 
ed to unload wheat and other small grains dur- 
ing the harvest season and other improvements 
will be made. 


IOWA 


Maynard, Ia—The Haas Feed Store was 
damaged by fire recently, believed to have 
started from an oil-burning stove in the office. 


Homestead, Ia. — William Gefaeller, 73, 
formerly manager of the grain and lumber busi- 
ness here, died, recently, following a week’s 
illness. 


Walnut, Ia.i—R. E. Peters has purchased the 
Farmers Supply Co.’s elevator from the Con- 
tinental Grain Co. and will continue the busi- 
ness under the present name. 

Thompson, Ia:—The Farmers Co-op Elevator 
was broken into recently and about $75 was 
taken from the money drawer. Entrance to the 
office was gained thru the coal chute door. 


Griswold, Ia—A. H. Anders of the Bates- 
Anders Elevators has returned from Immanuel 
Hospital, Omaha, where he had been receiy- 
ing treatment for an infection in his leg. He is 
recovering nicely at his home. 

Duncombe, Ia.—Yeggmen pried open an of- 
fice window to gain entrance to the Farmers 
Elevator the night of Mar. 21, and breaking 
open the safe escaped with about $1,500 in cash 
and checks, Fred Legg, elevator manager, re- 
ported. 


Hamburg, Ia—A 50,000 bu. grain storage 
concrete bin is being built on the Ralph Jones 
farm north of town. It is 36 ft. high, 22 ft. 
wide and 108 ft. long. The present bin on the 
farm is being increased in size by being built 
28 ft. higher. 


Storm Lake, Ia—A. J. Fraser of the Fraser 
Elvtr. Co. has sold his home and will move to 
Sioux Falls, S..D. where he will engage in the 
grain drier manufacturing business. His ele- 
vator here, now under construction and com- 
pletion expected about May 1, will be sold if a 
favorable transaction can be made. At pres- 
ent the head house is being constructed.—A.G.T. 


Conrad, Ia—The Conrad Farmers Grain Co. 
at its recent annual meeting reported total sales 
for the past year of $600,000, Total savings 
were over $37,000 of which nearly $27,000 will 
be prorated to members, at the rate of 13c per 
bushel on grain and 15 per cent on merchan- 
dise. All officers are re-elected. The company 
will start handling gas and oil for its members 
and patrons this spring. 


Cedar Rapids, Ta-+The C.- I.- O.. Cereal 
Workers union and the management of the 
Quaker Oats plant here came to a compromise 
settlement of the rest-period issue that re- 
sulted in a week’s strike at the local plant. The 
issue was shutting down machines in the big 
mill for the employees’ 15-minute morning 
rest period. The compromise provides for rests 
spread over an hour and three-quarter period. 
In some larger departments the span will be 
from one hour to an hour and a half. When 
negotiations were broken off the company had 
proposed spreading the 15-minute periods over 
two hours for women employees and two and 
one-half hours for men.—A.G.T, 


The GRE ALERS JOURNAL = Sains 


Baxter, Ia.—Clare Altemeir and Wilbur and 
Charles Flora recently purchased the Baxter 
Grain & Coal Co.’s elevator and other build- 
ings at local public sale, and have taken pos- 
session of the business. The Baxter Grain & 
Coal Co. stockholders some time ago decided 
to liquidate the corporation when the company’s 
charter expired, and to sell the property. 
Charles Flora is in charge of the business, as- 
sisted by Stubbe brothers, Ben, Jake and. Sandy, 
who have been with the retiring firm, either as 
employees or managers, for several years. | 

Gilman, Ia—The Farmers Co-op. Elvtr. Co. 
reported the past year’s business showing a 
saving of $29,980. Of this amount the com- 
pany will pay back in dividends $25,300. A 
feed shed will be built and the elevator will be 
completely overhauled and new machinery in- 
stalled, and because of these proposed improve- 
ments the company voted to go on a cash basis, 
with the exception of tank wagon deliveries 
which will be 90 days credit. The new feed 
building will be built on the west side of 
the present office building. Bruce Doane was 
re-hired as manager. 


KANSAS 


Hesston, Kan—The Moundridge Milling Co. 
is adding 20,000 bus. storage facilities to its lo- 
cal plant—G.M.H. 

Elyria (McPherson p.o.), Kan—A_ 55,000- 
bu. storage elevator is being built by the 
Moundridge Milling Co.—G.M.H. 


- Moundridge, Kan.—The Moundridge Co-op- 
erative Elvtr. Ass’n is building a 36x50 ft. 
warehouse adjacent to the office—G.M.H. 
Frankfort, Kan.—H. J. Gudenkauf, manager 
of the Frankfort Grain Co., was elected mayor 
of Frankfort in the election Apr. 1—G.M.H. 


Salina, Kan.—A motor in the Weber Milling 
Co.’s elevator’s headhouse was damaged by fire 
recently. The elevator is used for -warehous- 
ing feeds. 

Plainville, Kan—The foundation and lower 
storage bins at the Bowersock Mill are being 
rebuilt, the Ernest Engineering Co. having the 
contract. 

Moundridge, Kan.—The Moundridge Milling 
Co. is constructing steel grain tanks which will 
increase its grain storage capacity by 100,000 
bus.—G.M.H. 

Elkhart, Kan.—The Dobson Elevator was 
damaged by fire recently that started in the 
cupola. Quick action by firemen saved the ele- 
vator from heavy loss. : 

Clay Center, Kan—The Mid Kansas Mill is 
undergoing repairs, and new machinery is be- | 
ing installed to increase the output to 1,000 
bbls. of flour daily—G.M.H. 

Gridley, Kan.—The drive-on scale at the 
Saunder Elvtr. Co’s elevator broke down re- 


cently when a load of 800 bus. of corn weighing 
about 45,000 Ibs. drove onto it. 


McAllaster, Kan.—J. Ernest Bertrand, own- 
er of the local 10,000-bu. grain elevator, has 
started construction of a 55,000-bu. concrete 
elevator, which will be operated in conjunction 
with his present house. 


Perry, Kan—Ira T. Dick, senior partner of 
Dick Bros. Farm & Elvtr. Co., who sold their 
local elevator to Joe Corpstein recently, is 
building an elevator and large barn on his farm 
to take care of his feeding operations.—A.R. 


Hutchinson, Kan. — The Board of Trade 
membership of the Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, © 
Kan., was transferred from J. P. McGuire to 
Lester A. Ritterhouse, sec’y-treas., who will 
resume management of the grain department. 

Fort Scott, Kan.—The Goodlander Mills Co, 
has construction of its concrete headhouse and 
two storage tanks well under way. Estimated 
cost of the new structure is $150,000. The 
headhouse will be 129 ft. 10.5 inches high; re- 
places the headhouse that burned last August. 
The storage bins will be 83 ft. high and 20 ft. in 


diameter. The Jones-Hettelsater Const. Co. 
has the contract. 


GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS Consolidated 


Garden City, Kan. — The Co-operative 
Equity Exchange will install new mchinery in 
its elevator that will obviate the dumping of 
wheat the coming summer if freight cars are 
as scarce as last season. The new elevator will 
have a capacity of 500,000 bus. and is being 
completed as a cost of $200,000. It is a city 
block in leagth and contains 20 concrete tanks 
approximately 150 ft. high—P.J.P. 


Densmore, Kan.—Leland Archer, Norton 
County farmer, recently took over active man- 
agement of the Densmore Home Lumber, Coal 
& Grain Co. which has been operated since 
1909 by the late G. J. Archer and heirs. For 
the past five or six years the business has been 
managed by Chas. Sanborn. An extensive re- 
modeling program is under way. The firm will 
continue to deal in all kinds of building ma- 
terials, feeds, seeds, and grains—G.M.H. 


Winifred, Kan—David W. Ludwick, 80, for 
many years a grain elevator operator here, died 
Mar. 28 at his home in Frankfort, where he 
had lived for 50 years. He had been in fail® 
ing health the past few years, but had been 
seriously ill only a few days. 
vator here when the Union Pacific was estab- 
lished through this area. He also helped build 
the lumber yard which he operated with the 
help of his brother, Arthur Ludwick. He 
made the trip back and forth to Winifred from 
Frankfort each day by a hand-car.—G.M.H. 


Salina, Kan—The Kansas Grain & Feed 
Dealers Ass’n will hold its 50th anniversary 
convention here May 23 and 24, with headquar- 
ters at the Lamer Hotel. Two full days of 
interest are being planned for the occasion with 
a gala night of dinner, entertainment and danc- 
ing for Saturday, May 24. Senator Samuel D. 
Jackson, governor of National Ass’n of Com- 
modity Exchanges and Allied Trades, Inc., will 
be the speaker at the luncheon May 23. O. E. 
Case, sec’y, urges that all persons planning to 
attend make their reservations at hotels early. 

Chapman, Kan.—The A. J. Poor Grain Co. 
property has been sold to George Mark, who 
has been operating the elevator under lease for 
the past three years. Mr. Mark came here 
following his discharge from the army. He 
took a position with the Rickel Grain Co. as 
manager of the local elevator which that com- 
pany had under lease. The follownig year he 
leased the elevator and has operated it since as 
the Mark Grain. He is making extensive re- 
pairs on the elevator, widening the driveway, 
installing a new lift and other improvements 
that will facilitate grain handling. 


Emporia, Kan.—A $12,000 one-story 63x30 
ft., with basement, concrete and tile warehouse 
is being built by the Teichgraeber Milling Co. 
at Third and Mechanic Sts. The first floor 
level will be even with floors of freight cars to 
facilitate loading and unloading from the ad- 
jacent Santa Fe switch tracks. A truck door 
will be built on the west side of the warehouse. 
An elevator will be built on the west end of the 
new building for carrying stocks stored in 
the basement. The warehouse will be equipped 
with a molasses storage tank and a molasses 
mixer for making dairy and cattle feeds and a 
pellet machine for poultry feeds. Bagged feed 
will be stored in the warehouse, and a power 
conveyer will be built to lift the bagged feeds 
from the basement.—G.M.H. 


Frankfort, Kan—Fire believed to have start- 
ed in a pit beneath a loading dock at the south 
side of the structure, destroyed a large seed- 
recleaning and grain storage annex building 
owned by the Frankfort Grain Co. Mar. 30. 
The fire department had the blaze under control 
when an explosion occurred that blew out the 
west side of the building which simultaneously 
became a mass of flames. All efforts then were 
directed to saving the large elevator, coal stor- 
age sheds and other nearby buildings. The loss 
was estimated at about $25,000, which included 
about $10,000 worth of grain in the building. 
There was partial insurance. Owners are 
Grover Simpson, Salina, Duke Simpson, Hays, 


and the local manager, H. J. Gudenkauf.— ~ 


G.M.H. z 


He built an ele- — 


- head bins. 


Sterling, Kan—L, P. McGuire, grain man- 
ager for the Arnold Milling Co. the last eight 
months, recently resigned that post and has re- 
turned-to Wichita. Lester Ritterhouse, sec’y- 
treas. will handle grain and flour transactions.— 
G.M.H. 


McPherson, Kan.—Vernon L. Allen, 34, an 
employee of the K.B.R. Milling Co., died 
Mar. 30 in the McPherson County Hospital of 
acute infection resulting from an accident two 
weeks before in which he mashed one of his 
fingers.—G.M.H. 


Seneca, Kan—Mr. and Mrs. Vernon Sam- 
uelson, Kansas City, Kan., now are employed 
at the Winterscheidt Grain & Feed Co. They 
have had several years’ experience in the grain 
business in Waterville as buyers and shippers, 
and with the Mensendieck Grain Co., as sell- 
ers of grain—G.M.H. 


Concordia, Kan.—Grain Grading Schuols are 
being planned in nine Kansas towns and cities 
and will be conducted in conjunction with Ex- 
tension Service of Kansas State College and 
the Kansas Wheat Improvement Ass’n. The 
inspection departments, State and Federal, are 
furnishing personnel for these schools and they 
will be prepared to instruct in the fundamentals 
of grading and testing of grain from a grain 
buyer’s standpoint in keeping with the official 
grain standards. The schools and the dates 
are as follows: Apr. 22, Concordia; Apr. 23, 
Abilene; Apr. 24, Wichita; Apr. 25, McPher- 
son; Apr. 28, Hays; Apr. 29, Colby; Apr. 30, 
Garden City; May 1, Larned; May 2, Pratt. 

Anthony, Kan—The Farmers Co-op. Elvtr. 
Co. now is operating its new 150,000-bu. ele- 
vator. The elevator is 150 ft. high and covers 
an area Of 42x60 ft. The elevator proper con- 
sists of six round concrete bins and 15 over- 
It is equipped with Ehrsam over- 
head electric truck lift; a 5,000-bu. per hour 
leg; a 25 h.p. Ehrsam combined head drive and 
backstop as motive power; a 2 h.p. electric 
manlift extending from the work floor to 
cupola floor; a 10-bu. automatic scale with 3,000 
bus. per hour capacity. Construction of the 
fire-proof house was started in February, 1946, 
but difficulty in obtaining material and equip- 
ment prevented its completion before last De- 
cember. Chalmers & Borton had the contract: 


KENTUCKY 


Clinton, Ky.—Prompt work by employees and 
the fire department held a fire in the Clinton 
Milling Co.’s plant to a small damage on Apr. 1. 
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Louisville, Ky—Harold A. Miller, president 
of Louisville Soy Products Corp., and W. M. 
Thomson, Jr., president of Thomson Grain 
Elvtr. Co., have leased for 30 years the ele- 
vator company property, east of Parkway 
Field. Under the terms of the lease, Soy 
Products. takes immediate possession of such 
land as may be needed for construction of its 
$200,000 solvent plant for extracting soybean 
and other vegetable oils, adjacent to the ele- 
vator, plans for immediate building of which 
are underway. Thomson Grain will turn the 
concrete elevator with capacity of 310,000 bus. 
over to Soy Products for operation on Oct. 1, 
Mr. Miller stated. After construction of the 
solvent plant is completed Soy Products Corp. 
will have facilities for crushing 200 tons a day 
of soy beans, cotton seed, peanuts, copra and 
other oil bearing vegetable seeds. Designs for 
the new plant are being made by V. D. Ander- 
son Co., which will install its latest design ex- 
traction plant. The new site has both Louisville 
& Nashville and Southern Railway tracks. 
Modern truck unloading facilities are planned. 
Soy Products’ plant at 1361 S. 15th will 
utilize its recently expanded facilities for con- - 
tinued operations. The machinery and equip- 
ment of the Thomson property will be ready 
for operation by late September.—W.B.T. 


MICHIGAN 


Mt. Pleasant, Mich.—Harris Milling Co. has 
started construction of reinforced concrete grain 
storage to have a capacity of 200,000 bus. 


Alma, Mich—The Harris Milling Co. recent- 
ly installed a 60-h.p. hamer mill, a new corn 
cracker and a bag sewing machine. All -of the 
new motors are of the fully enclosed type. 

Chesaning, Mich.—The Michigan Bean Co. 
is converting the former Swartzmiller Elevator 
into a seed handling plant, installing numerous 
special machines, all driven by fully enclosed 
motors. : 

Carsonville, Mich—The H. Ruttle & Sons 
elevator, which has been leased for several 
years to the Michigan Elevator Exchange, has 
recently been sold to the Snover, (Mich.) 
Grain Co. 

Belding, Mich—Max Bryant is manager of 
the Bryant Elvtr. Co. which has leased the 
Minor-Walton ‘Bean Co’s. elevator. New equip- 
ment consists of a 60-h.p. hammer mill, a one- 
ton vertical mixer, a shelter and a gravity mill. 
The plant was completely rewired with con- 
duit wiring. 
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Lake City, Mich—High winds recently dam- 
aged the roof of the warehouse owned by 
McClintock & Co. 


Fowler, Mich—A new feed grinder has 
been installed at the Farmers Co-op Elevator 
mill. It will operate from a 75-h.p. motor 
which replaces the old 50-h.p. Diesel motor 
formerly used. 


Bridgeman, Mich—vVincent Muranto and 
Jake Forraht are operating the Bridgeman 
Farmers Exchange. They recently purchased 
a concrete block warehouse and have added to 
it a concrete block feed mill. 


Almont, Mich—The attrition mill in the 


Bishop Elevator Co.’s plant has been replaced 
with a 50-h.p. hammer mill and a new sheller 


also has been instaled. The entire plant has 


been rewired with conduit wiring. 


Adrain, Mich—A 75-h.p. hammer mill re- 
cently was installed in the plant of the Adrian 
Grain Co., Inc. A new office has been con- 
structed in the warehouse attached to the eleva- 
tor, and additional office equipment installed. 


Evart, Mich—A new hammer mill has been 
installed in the Evart Co-op. Co.’s plant. This 
is driven by a 50-h.p. fully enclosed motor. 
They have also installed a one-ton Kelly-Du- 
plex vertical mixer with fully enclosed motor. 


Deerfield, Mich—A Sidney-Boss car loading 
fan with a 15 h.p. fully enclosed motor, has 
been installed in the Deerfield Co-op. Ass’n 
Elevator. A 70 ft. warehouse is being added 
to the plant and a large corn sheller will be 
installed. 
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Wayland, Mich.—Chas. F. Andringa, owner 
of the Wayland Feed & Coal Co., recently 
constructed a tile warehouse and office build- 
ing east of his elevator, 30 x 80, 60 ft. The 
front of the warehouse is built as a show room 
for feeds. 

Cement City, Mich—B. F. ‘Allen is replac- 


ing the engine power in his feed mill with elec-- 


tric power, using 50 h.p. on the hammer mill 
and several other motors all of the fully en- 
closed type. A new crusher was installed ahead 
of the hamer mill. 

Fremont, Mich—William Speet has pur- 
chased a part interest in the Fremont Feed Co. 
New equipment recently added consists of a 
mixer, Big Chief corn cutter and a cob blow- 
ing type sheller, all of which are powered with 
fully enclosed motors . 


Sparta, Mich—The Wilson & Son Elevator 
Co’s elevator and coal yards have been sold 
to Clarence Emelander, a pominent coal dealer 
at Alpine Station. The Wilsons have been in 
business about 25 years and are widely known 
for their extensive bean handling. 

Columbus, Mich.—M. P. Shanahan of Lamb, 
has just completed the new elevator addition 
to his warehouse at this station and has in- 
stalled feed mill equipment consisting of a 
hammer mill with a magnetic separator, and 
a Kelly-Duplex one-ton mixer. 

Howell, Mich—Arthur White, manager of 
the Howell Co-op. Ass’n whose elevator was 
damaged badly by fire re@ently, put the loss 
at $10,000, covered by insurance. The roof and 
upper portions of the building were burned 
and stock and equipment were damaged by 
fire and water. 

Okemos, Mich. — The Okemos Elvtr. Co.’s 
elevator was destoyed by fire Mar. 25, at an 
estimated loss of $100,000. Fire equipment 
was unable to reach the scene because of snow- 
blocked roads. The Pere Marquette Railroad 
Co. canceled all trains between Lansing and De- 
troit on orders of state fire marshal until 
a part of the burning elevator building which 
fell over the tracks could be removed. 

Detroit, Mich—The Henkel Flour Mills is 
planning to construct a $1,204,000 addition to 
its plant at 323 Atwater. The plant is on the 
eastern boundary of the proposed civic center, 
and when objections to the proposed addition 
were made at a hearing before the common 
council, upon threat of the milling company 
to move its plant to another city unless the 
permit was granted, the council granted the 
permit. 

East Lansing, Mich—Michigan State Col- 
lege is offering a specialized short course in 
Elevator and Farm Supply. This innovation 
in short course instruction was launched more 
than a year ago and the success of the program 
is indicated by the enthusiastic response from 
both industry and students: Many of the stu- 
dents enrolled for the course have worked in 
rural community elevators and are studying to 
qualify themselves for higher level jobs. 


Dundee, Mich.—E. A. Shaap, who has been 
operating a hatchery here for several years, 
recently completed the construction of a feed 
mill, operating under the name of Dundee 
Feeds, Inc. Merritt Rigel is the manager. 
Equipment consists of a Prater 5A hammer mill 
with tramp iron separator, a cob blowing 
sheller, cleaner, and a Prater twin spiral mixer. 
All motors are of the fully enclosed type. All 
elevator legs are driven by V-belts to speed 
reducers. 

Middleton, Mich—Harry Bolyard who a 
year ago purchased the Rockafellow Grain Co.’s 
elevator, has made considerable improvements. 
New equipment consists of a hammer mill, 
with 50-h.p. motor on the mill and 10-h.p. on 
é Two Kelly-Duplex 1.5-ton vertical 
mixers, a sheller and additional elevator legs. 
All the motors in the plant are of the fully en- 
closed type and the plant was entirely re- 
wired with conduit wiring. Mr. Bolyard is op- 
erating under the name of Shady Nook Grain 
& Feed Co. 


,saving time. 
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Corunna, Mich—The Albert Todd Elevator, 
bought a year ago by Wellington S. Chapman, 
has again been sold to James McBride. Mr. 
Chapman has accepted a position as pilot of 
airline planes in California. The new owner 
will complete the feed mill addition which was 
started by Mr. Chapman. Equipment will con- 
sist of a hammer mill, with a 40 h.p. motor 
on the mill and two 10 h.p. motors on the 
two fans, in addition to a 1.5 ton Kelly-Du- 
plex vertical mixer. All motors are of the fully 


enclosed type. 


MINNESOTA 


Hitterdal, Minn—The Salum Elvtr. Co.’s 
elevator was purchased by the Farmers Elvtr. 
Co., whose elevator burned about a month ago. 

Sleepy Eye, Minn.—Archer-Daniels-Midland 
Co. has started construction of its six concrete 
storage tanks for flax, to be in readiness for 
this year’s crop. Capacity will be 300,000 bus. 


* Montevideo, Minn. — The Archer-Daniels- 


Midland Co. will build a sub-terminal flax 
elevator with a storage capacity of 300,000 bus., 
1.5 miles east on Highway 212, on a 10-acre 
tract of land adjoining the Milwaukee railroad 
tracks. Construction will get underway at 
once. Fegles Const. Co. has the contract. 
MINNEAPOLIS LETTER 

The fire that had been burning at the Union 
Terminal grain elevator since Dec. 19 officially 
was declared out Apr. 4, after burning three and 
one-half months. Firemen had poured water 
onto the smouldering barley pile all that 
time.—P.J.P. 

The Minnesota Supreme Court has upheld 
a lower court’s ruling invalidating a $15,000 
verdict against Pillsbury Mills, Inc., for Anton 
Veaasen, state grain weigher. Veaasen sued for 
compensation for injuries sustained when he fell 
into a flour pit. A Hennepin County district 
court judge set the verdict aside, holding it 
excessive. This duplicated a previous order 
soe was also upheld by the higher court.— 

Effective with the December delivery the 
Grain Exchange has established the following 
new discounts: On No. 2 northern spring wheat 
and No. 2 dark northern 2 cents per bushel and 
1 cent per bushel respectively, instead of the 
former 3 cents and 2 cents per bushel. On 
barley, No. 1 barley and No. 1 malting barley 
will be deliverable on feed barley contracts at 
a premium of 1 cent per bushel instead of con- 
tract price as heretofore. 


J. Frank Fraser, whose death was reported 
recently in Grain & Feed Journals, was not 
connected with the Fraser-Smith Co. since 
1923, having at that time sold his partnership 
interest to his co-partner, M. Smith. 
Fraser-Smith Co. was organized as a corpora- 
tion in 1923, with Minneapolis as headquarters. 
Terminal branches are located at Milwaukee, 
Wis., Sioux City, Ia., and Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
Mr. Smith is president of the company. 

The Minneapolis Grain Exchange beginning 
Apr. 28 and continuing until and including Sat- 
urday, Sept. 27, 1947, will observe daylight- 
Hours shall be from 8:30 a.m: 
to 12:15 p.m. daily and from 8:30 a.m. to 11:00 
a.m, Saturdays. The Exchange adopted the 
similar hours of trading observed by other im- 
portant commodity markets that observe day- 
light-saving time, to provide for uniformity 
and convenience in spreading and other inter- 
market transactions. 


MISSOURI 


Dexter, Mo.—The Missouri Farmers Ass’n 
Exchange was opened here Mar. 29 with an 
erp ons Roy W. Wylie is the manager.— 

Moberly, Mo.—J. W. Lunceford, foreman of 
the M. F. A., has. been appointed manager of 
the local exchange to succeed J. M. Zaneis who 


. was promoted to general manager of the Cen- 


tral Co-operative in Columbia.—P.J.P. 
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Maryville, Mo.—John H. Gray, 79, who had 


been in 'the feed business here for many years, 
died Mar. 24.—P.J.P. 


Lutesville, Mo—Feed, barley, hay, and other 
grain products were destroyed in a fire at the 
eee ous of the Wallace Store, Mar. 18— 


Richland, Mo—The Farmer’s Exchange 
building burned recently. The fire was believed 
to have started from a cigarette dropped into 
the baled hay by boys.—P.J.P. 


Hurdland, Mo.—The feed mill of Breece 
Long was destroyed by fire recently. The con- 
tents included a grist mill, feed and seed corn. 
It was partially insured—P.J.P. ~ 


Jefferson City, Mo.—Robert T. Thornburg of 
Moberly has been appointed new feed division 
director of the State Dept. of Agriculture suc- 


ceeding Norman L. Dickey, who resigned — 
Paes 


Flat River, Mo—The Giessing Milling Co. 
has opened a sales office here. The office for- 
merly was operated from Farmington, but an 
increasing volume of business made it inadequ- 
ate for transaction from one office. All truck 
deliveries will originate from the local distri- 
butor, both local and wholesale for Southeast 
Missouri. 


Capinger Mills, Mo. — The plant of the 
Whinrey Mills was destroyed by fire Mar. 23 
with practically a total loss of building and 
equipment. Several thousand bushels of grain 
burned. The plant, which had been in opera- 
tion for nearly 60 years, had a capacity of 120 
sacks of wheat flour, 120 sacks.of corn meal 
and 50-tons of formula feeds daily. L. G. 
Whinrey, owner, has not decided on plans for 
rebuilding. 


KANSAS CITY NOTES 


Oscar F. Ewing, 92, who was an inspector 
for the Kansas City Hay Dealers Ass’n for 
about 22 years at his retirement 15 years ago, 
died April 7.—P. J. P. 

John M. Flynn, head of the John M. Flynn 
Grain Co., who was injured in a motor car 
accident last October, went to Rochester, Minn., 
Apr. 1 where he was to be under observation 
for several days at the Mayo Clinic.—P. J. P. 


W. B. McMullen, at one time manager of 
the Farmers Grain Ass’n at Benedict, Neb., 
and for the past few years with the Kansas 
Elevator Co. here, is now with the Hart-Bart- 
lett-Sturtevant Grain Co. He is a member of 
the Kansas City Board of Trade. 


Erich B. Reiner, formerly with Houston 
(Tex.) Milling Co., is now with the Lathrop 
Grain Corp. in the Board of Trade Bldg. M. 
E. Hansen, grain agent of the Missouri Pa- 
cific Lines, has opened an office at 300 Board 
of Mee Bldg. to render service to the grain 
trade. 


Elmo F. Merrill was advanced from second 
vice-pres. to the office of first vice-pres. of 
the Kansas City Board of Trade Apr. 1 by 
action of the directors, to succeed B. J. 
O’Dowd, resigned. Edmund Marshall was 
elected to the office of second vice-pres. and 
his position as a director will be filled by 
J. de Leahy: 


The Moore-Seaver Grain Co. will be liqui- ; 


dated as quickly as possible. Harold A. Mer- 
rill has been appointed general manager in 
charge and will control and conduct all busi- 
ness affairs. Subject to liens, the proceeds of 
. liquidation will be distributed among creditors 
of the company without preference, the state- 
ment by the board of directors said. 

Directors of the Kansas City Board of Trade 
have ruled that effective Apr. 7 and continuing 
until further action, official weights determined 
at any destination point may be accepted in- 
stead of Kansas City official weights in fulfill- 
ment of contracts and further that railroad 
track scale weights obtained in the Kansas City 
switching district and evidenced by statement in 
writing by the railroad company obtaining such 
_weights shall be deemed official weights of this 
market in fulfillment of-contracts. 


MONTANA 


Corvallis, Mont—The Sac-O-Sun Co. has 
been incorporated, to manufacture and deal in 
feed and grain. . W. Weston of Missoula 
and Joy D. and Clyde Wood of Corvallis are 
directors. 


NEBRASKA 


Colon, Neb—E. A. Putzk is new manager 
of the Farmers Union Co-op. Ass’n. 


Scribner, Neb.—The Scribner Grain & Lum- 
ber Co. is building and installing a grain dry- 
ing unit, 

Murray, Neb.—A faulty stove pipe caused a 
small fire in the office of the Norris Grain Co.’s 
elevator recently. 


Brule, Neb.—The Western Alfalfa, Inc.’s 
plant will be completed in time to handie the 
first 1947 cutting of alfalfa. 


Potter, Neb.—The Potter Co-op.’ Grain Co. 
has started construction of its elevator. J. H. 
Tillotson, Contractor, has the contract. 


Tobias, Neb.—Henry Clark recently resigned 
as manager of the W. T. Barstow Grain Co.’s 
elevator. Ray Bamer is in charge temporarily. 


Darr (Cozad p.o.), Neb —Dale Carlson, 
formerly manager of the National Alfalfa De- 
hydrating & Milling Co., is now manager of 
the Dehydrated & Haymaker Feed Co. 

West Point, Neb.—Johnson & Weiler Grain 
& Feed Co. has been incorporated for $50,000. 
Incorporators are Andre A. Johnson, Martin 
Weiler, Louise A. Johnson and Marie Weiler, 
West Point. 


Omaha, Neb.—A fire at the Union Stock 
Yards Co.’s fertilizer plant March 26 resulted 
in damage in excess of $10,000 and will put 
the plant out of commission from 30 to 60 
days.—P. J. P. 

Muriel (Hastings p.o.), Neb—The Huyck 
Grain Co.’s elevator crashed to the ground 
when the supports holding the ramp broke as 
it was being loaded for removal from Prosser 
to a site here, and the structure was badly 
damaged. 


Verdon, Neb.—The United States Alfalfa 
Products Co. has been incorporated, with a 
capital of $100,000. The incorporators are Wiley 
Miner and Roland Owens of Verdon, and 
Harlow Schmidt and Otto F. Meyers of Lex- 
ington.—P. J. P. 
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Beatrice, Neb.—Aller & Pease, Inc., has been 
organized to deal in grains and other agricul- 
tual products, and to operate a grain elevator. 
Capitalization is $200,000. Incorporators are: — 
Carl L. Aller, Beatrice, and Robert Van Pelt, 
Lincoln.—G. M. H. 


Fairbury, Neb.—Construction work on the 
Farmers Union Elevator was stopped Mar. 17 
in respect to J. H. Tillotson, contractor in 
charge of the construction, who was killed in 
an automobile accident near Denver. Super- 
intendent and employees attended the funeral 
services. 


NEW MEXICO 


Santa Fe, N. M.—New Mexico’s House of 
Representatives killed thru an unfavorable 
com’ite report a chain store tax bill which 
would have imposed fees ranging from $1 for 
one store up to $500 for more than 50 stores. 
The measure would have applied to retailers 
only and would have exempted public utilities 
and gasoline filling stations. 


NEW YORK 


Jamestown, N. Y.—Gus Bentley, sec’y of the _ 
Mutual Millers & Feed Dealers Ass’n., aiid 
formerly connected with the Pearl City Mills, 
is now representative of New England By- 
Products Corp., for Western New York and 
Eastern Pennsylvania. 


BUFFALO LETTER 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Negotiations have been com- 
pleted between ten Buffalo feed companies and 
Local 19184, Flour, Feed & Cereal Workers 
(AFL) to bring total wage increases for 1,200 
mill workers since V-J day to 35c an hour. The 
latest increase of 10c an hour, brings the 
minimum hiring rate to $1.20 an hour and a 
maximum of $1.75. The increases are retro- 
active to Feb. 1. Negotiations on wages, based 
on a wage-reopening clause, have been com- 
pleted with Maritime Milling Co., Inc., Eastern 
States Milling Corp., Black Rock Milling Coxp., 
Allied Mills Inc., Vita-Vim Millers, Feed Prod- 
ucts Corp., Pratt Food Co., Rex Grain & Mill- 
ing Co., Inc., Best Foods Inc. and Gateway 
Milling Ass’n, Inc. Negotiations are still in 
progress with Ralston-Purina Co., Spencer Kel- 
loge & Sons, Darling & Co. and Verity Mills, 
Inc.—G.E.T. 


GRAIN FUMIGATION FACTS 


An Informative Series of Questions and Answers 
on Treating, Insect and Grain Handling Problems 


Anyone wishing more de- 
tailed information on this 
or other subjects related 
to grain fumigation is in- 
vited to write us. Ques 
tioners will not be sub- 
ject to sales arguments, 
but will receive honest 
answers within the limits 
of our information. 


No. A7 


Preferably not. 
application at any point distant from the bin 
will cause undue loss of gas. 
for application is at the bin opening. If access 
to the grain stream is lacking, a hole should be 
cut in tripper or down spout. 


5 [Jeevil-Gde 
THE DEPENDABLE GRAIN FUMIGANT. 
1610 HICKORY STREET 


Should grain fumigants be 
applied on conveyor belts 
or through leg openings? 


As fumigants are volatile, 


The best place - 


COMPANY 


ee KAN SAS CITY. MO. Sanne 
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The International Milling Co. will remodel 
its warehouse on Childs St., rearranging the 
packing layout for both flour and feeds, at a 
cost of $50,000. 


The National Hay Ass’n, Inc., will hold its 
annual convention here July 20, 21, 22, in con- 
nection with the annual convention of the New 
York State Hay & Grain Dealers Ass’n, Fred 
K. Sale, sec’y-treas., of Indianapolis, Ind., an- 
nounced, Headquarters will be at the Hotel 
Statler. This joint convention of the National 
and N. Y. State is a repetition of a similar and 
very successful convention held in Buffalo in 
1939. Program arrangements now are under 
consideration by Pres. Harold D. Garrison of 
Blanchester, O., and Sec’y Sale, together with 
Pres. Emil A. Schumann, Rochester, N. Y., 
and Sec’y R. V. Misar as representing the New 
York Ass’n. 


John F. Gerard, who started as an office boy 
30 years ago in the Standard Milling Co.’s 
Buffalo flour mill, has been elected vice presi- 
dent of the company. He will continue in his 
office of manager of the Grain and Elevator di- 
vision. Mr. Gerard has been assistant sec’y 
since Standard Milling’s ownership and opera- 
tion was taken over from Best Foods, Inc., by 

- an Illinois corporation about a year ago. He 
is vice pres. of the Buffalo Corn Exchange 
and is scheduled to move up to the presidency 
in May. He also is a member of the Chicago 
Board of Trade and the New York Produce 
Exchange. —G.E.T. 


Approval by Gov. Dewey of a bill, passed 
by the Legislature, permitting Buffalo grain 
elevators to increase charges for handling grain 

- was urged by the Buffalo Chamber of Com- 
merce. The recommendation was made by Exec. 
Vice-Pres. Chas. C. Fichtner of the Chamber 
in a letter to Chas. D. Breitel of Albany, coun- 
sel to Gov. Dewey. The bill would raise the 
maximum fee in Buffalo to 1.5¢ a bushel from 
lc. “The cost of operating grain elevators 
has increased over 50% since New York State 
law fixed the maximum rate at 1 cent a bushel 
some 25 years ago,” the letter said. “Our 
present state law limiting charges to lc a bushel 
discriminates against Buffalo elevators com- 
pared with elevators in all other states where 
the full 1.5c¢ per bushel is now being paid by 
the™€.7 €. €"—G: E.-F. 


EXPELLER REPAIRS 


New Stellite Barrel Bars 
Worn parts hard-faced 


Dependable Service 


BOWMAN 


WELDING & METAL WORKS 


Decatur 7, Illinois 


MACHINERY 
AND SUPPLIES ror 


GRAIN. ELEVATCRS 
AND FEED PLANTS 


R. R. HOWELL CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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NORTH DAKOTA 


Litchville, N. D.—The J. C. Miller Elevator 
is being repaired. 

Litchville, N. D—Repairs are being made on 
the Woodworth Elvtr. Co.’s elevator. 


Mandan, N. D. — Wm. C. Roethel, 46, em- 
ployed by the Russell Miller 
died in a Mandan Hospital of a skull fracture 
suffered in a fall down an elevator shaft at the 
mill’ Mar.’ 13.—P.J.P. 

Perth, N. D—The Farmers Co-op. Elvtr. 
Co. completed its $20,000 remodeling and re- 
pair program begun last summer, Fred Wil- 
liams, manager, announced, with the recent in- 
stallation of a new grain cleaner. The ele- 
yvator will do custom cleaning of all kinds and 
dust and treat seed grain. New concrete piers 
were built under the elevator building, two 
new elevator legs were installed, and the drive- 
way was rebuilt and widened. 


OHIO 


Willshire, O.—Ben F. Tickle, 68, retired 
grain elevator operator and farmer, died re- 
cently at his home near here. 


Johnstown, O.—Norman G. Buxton, 75, man- 
ager of the Johnstown Elvtr. Co.’s elevator and 
pres. of the Johnstown bank, died Mar. 19 at 
University Hospital of a heart ailment. 

Columbus, O.—A bill providing for state 
taxation of co-operatives on the same basis as 
other corporations was introduced Mar. 27 in 
the Ohio legislature by Senator I. E. Baker, of 
Philipsburg. : 

Butler, O.—The old Plank mill located one 
mile west was sold recently by C. Harry Cop- 
per to Karl Miller. The milling machinery was 
moved from the structure several years ago 
by George Neal, former operator. 

North Baltimore, O—Beginning Mar. 22 the 
North Baltimore Grain Ass’n’s three plants lo- 
cated here and at Mortimer and Hoytville will 
close at 12 o’clock noon on Saturdays until 
the harvest season, Orville Cline, manager of 
the association, announced. 


Lebanon, O.—The Ohio Grain Mill & Feed 
Dealers Ass’n will hold a group meeting at The 
Golden Lamb Hotel here starting with a din- 
ner at 6:30 p.m. on the evening of May 6. 
Good speakers will be present to handle the 
current topics of the grain trade. 


Lithopolis, OW—Burglars robbed the Geo. 
Faler & Son feed store of a large amount of 
merchandise recently. Loot included 7 auto- 
mobile tires and tubes, three radios, a cash reg- 
ister, typewriter, three electric heaters, tools, 
flash lights, candy machine, electric corn pop- 
per, steel tapes, stamps and money. 

Columbus Grove, O.—Fire believed caused 
by lightning destroyed the West Side Grain & 
Supply Co.’s elevator and warehouse early Mar. 
5. I. T. Kendall, Columbus Grove, and N. G. 
Bennett, McComb, owners, said the wood ele- 
vator contained one carload of corn and the 
warehouse contained two carloads of feed. 


Wooster, O.—The Ohio Agriculture Experi- 
ment station was host to soybean processors 
and growers of this and neighboring states 
in an all-day meeting recently. The session 
was devoted largely to a review of the latest 
results of scientific research in soybean pro- 
duction and utilization. Specialists of the Ohio 
Agricultural Experiment Station and the Ohio 
State University discussed the up-to-date cul- 
tural practices in soybean production, the new 
soybean varieties that are higher-yielding and 
of better quality than old ones, the problem of 
soybean diseases, the utilization of soybean 
products in feeding various classes of live- 
stock, a summary of the soybean seed situa- 
tion for 1947, and an inspection of some experi- 
ments in the green house where a fundamental 
study of the nutrition of the soybean is being 
made. An inspection of the spectroscopic lab- 
oratory and demonstration of analysis there 
was made. 


Milling Co., ° 
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Yellow Springs, O.—Brice Linkhart’s ele- 
vator was ransacked by marauders recently who 
threw valuable papers about, pulled out the 
telephone and electric wiring, and upset the 
small coal stove, leaving the live coals spilled 
over the wood floor. The blaze kindled by the 
coals attracted the attention of a passerby. The 
fire was extinguished after damaging the floor- 
ing. Nothing was reported missing. 


TOLEDO LETTER - 


O. E. M. Keller, president and manager of 
Kasco Mills, Inc., was recently re-elected as 
president of a Toledo Small Business Men’s 
Ass’n. : 

Kasco Mills recently installed a new labora- 
tory in their plant. The laboratory 1s con- 
sidered as one of the finest and most modern of 
its kind. 

The Toledo Grain & Milling Co. was sold 
recently to Carroll F. Parker and Leonard 
A. Harbison. The new owners, who also 
operate the Highway Feed Store, have in- 


- corporated a new company with 500 shares 


of -np.v. They will operate under the old 
name. 

The plant and business of the Toledo Grain 
& Milling: Co. was sold recently to a new 
company which was incorporated. The new 
company will retain the name of the former 
company. Arthur E. Trost, who was man- 
ager of the Toledo Grain & Milling Co. for 
many years, has entered a new business. 


OKLAHOMA 


Oklahoma City, Okla—The Southwest Ship- 
pers Advisory Board will meet here during 
May to advise some method for handling the 
record wheat harvest.—H. N., 


Aline, Okla—The Continental Grain Co. re- 
cently installed a new grinder and feed mixer 
in its elevator and made extensive repairs. 
Chick and dairy feeds will be manufactured. 
A 40-h.p. motor has been installed to supply 
the power. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


Montpelier, Ida—Geo. Edw. Shepherd, 59, 
livestock feed store owner and operator, died 
in a Salt Lake Hospital recently. 


Spokane, Wash.—Farmer co-ops in Idaho, 
Montana, Oregon and Washington last year 
used $14,500,000 credit from the Spokane bank 
for co-operatives—F. K. H. 


Rosalia, Wash—Frank J. Wilmer, 86, who 
served as the first president of North Pacific 
Grain Growers’ Ass’n., died at his home fol- 
lowing a short illness—F. K. H. 


Portland, Ore.—Oregon Grange announced 
the opening of their new wholesale warehouse 
at 1101 SE Salmon St., under the supervision 
of W. J. Wilcox, manager—F. K. H. 


Corvallis, Ore—An allocation of 6,000 tons 
of ammonium sulfate fertilizer from the alum- 
ina plant at Salem for use in the northwestern 
states this spring has been approved by United 
Nations relief.—F. K. H. 

Seattle, Wash.—Several flouring mills in 
Washington and Oregon have been forced to 
shut down because of a shortage of box cars 
to move bread-type flour to the Pacific Coast. 
Blame for the shortage is placed on the O.D.T. 
—F. K. H. 

Madras, Ore.—What is believed to be the 
highest record price for feed grade wheat was 
paid Mrs. L. H. Irving, associated with her 
husband in buying grain in Jefferson County 
for many years, who purchased a car of this 
quality grain for $2.16% per bushel_—F. K. H, 

Ellensburg, Wash—The Kittitas County 
Corn Growers Ass’n has been formed among 
valley produce growers who approved a resolu- 
tion pledging the organization to seek the 
same price for "47 crop that was paid last year. 


Most growers received $23 a ton in ’46— 
Eek Et 
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Walla Walla, Wash—The Pacific North- 
west Grain Dealers Ass’n, Inc., will hold its 
annual convention here June 13, with head- 
quarters at the Marcus Whitman Hotel. A 
splendid program of interest and helpfulness 
has -been arranged. Members are urged by 
Pete Stallcop, sec’y., to make their hotel reser- 
vations early. 


Portland, Ore—Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, 
plans to spend approximately $1,000,000 for a 
feed and cereal mill plant here. R. Douglas 
Stuart, pres: of the company, stated a 10-year 
lease has been taken on a 6.4 acre site from 
the Union Pacific with option to buy. Along 
with the site the company has acquired the 
Kerr-Gifford Co.’s grain elevators, among the 
largest in the Pacific northwest. 

Boise, Ida—tIdaho’s Public Utilities Com- 
mission scheduled two April hearings to con- 
sider applications submitted by grain ware- 
houses to increase handling and processing 
rates, one at Pocatello on Apr. 8 and another 
at Lewiston Apr. 17. Warehouses on a whole 
have requested a rate of 3.75c bu. for handling 
all types of grain and additional charges for 
storage, cleaning, bulking, sacking and arfinual 
reconditioning of grains. 

Portland, Ore—D. W. L. MacGregor, pres. 
of the Crown Flour Mills and local manager 
of Balfour, Guthrie & Co., has retired after 
having been closely identified with the grain 
trade of this area, and has been succeeded 
by G. C. Fortune, former manager of Balfour, 
Guthrie & Co.’s Puget Sound interests. Mac- 
Gregor’s career of some 50 years started in 
Leith, Scotland. From there he went to Lon- 
don, the Argentine, and California, coming to 
Fortlandein 19012—— Pp 2 


PENNSYLVANIA 


New Milford, Pa—Vandervort Mills, Inc., 
of Laceyville, Pa., has begun operating the 
local feed mill purchased from S. E. Rumpe. 
—G. E. T. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Sioux Falls, S. D—E. E. Mills, manager of 
Mills Grain & Supply Co., died Mar. 24. 

Armour, S. D.—The Cohrt Grain Co. pur- 
chased the Hoekman & Folkerts’ elevator at 
Corsica and will move it to a site here. 

Gettysburg, S. D—The Potter County Co- 
operative has awarded contract to the Zweber 
Const. Co. to build a 30,000-bu. elevator here, 
to be completed by July 1. 

Ipswich, S. D.—Stockholders of the Farmers 
Equity Elvtr. Co., and others interested met 
Apr. 3 to consider possible construction of a 
concrete elevator here. H. O. Samp is man- 
ager of the company. 


SOUTHEAST 

Atlanta, Ga.—The Marbut Milling Co.’s plant 
was destroyed by fire Mar. 26. The loss was 
estimated at $100,000, including feeds valued 
at $25,000, by H. C. Marbut, pres. 

Charleston, W. Va.—Capitol Feed Co., Inc., 
has been organized with capital stock of $100,- 
000; to engage in a general merchandising and 
supply business. The incorporators include A. 
M. Straughan, Fannie M: Straughan and Ar- 
thur Straughan, all of Charleston—L. D. B. 

- Charleston, W. Va—West Virginia’s legis- 
lature adjourned without enacting a House 
bill to raise state license tax on chain stores. 
The measure would have increased the tax 
on chains of 10 or less units from $10 to $30 
per store per year, ranging up to doubling 
the $250 per-unit annual fee paid by chains 
of 75 or more stores. 


TENNESSEE 


Humboldt, Tenn—The Liberty Cash Store, 
owned and operated by Leonard Spellings and 
Sam Freeman, has opened a feed and supply 
store here. Charles Bratcher is manager of 
the new department—P. J. J. 


e 


Ringgold, Tenn.—The roof of the Ringgold 
Milling Co.’s Mill was damaged by recent high 
winds, 

Columbia, Tenn.—Windows were broken 
and iron cladding damaged on W. N. Butler & 
Co.’s feed mill recently. 

Tiptonville, Tenn.—The West Tennessee 
Soya Mill, Inc., plans to build a large high- 
efficiency oil extraction plant. Contracts have 
been placed for machinery and architects are 
completing plans for construction of the two 
main buildings. West Tennessee Soya Mill, 
Inc., has filed application for increase of its 
eres from $150,000 to $600,000— 


TEXAS 


Port Lavaca, Tex.—Construction is under 
way at the Port Lavaca Rice Mills, Itic.’s, new 
plant, which will have a capacity of 20,000 bbls. 
of rice, J. W. Hancock, manager, said. The 
plant will employ about 90 persons.—H. N. 
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Fort Worth, Tex.—Chas. S. Kenney, for- 
merly of the O.P.A., Washington, has opened 
a brokerage office in the Bewley Bldg. to handle 
grains. 

Pelly, Tex.—The Baytown Feed & Farm 
Supply Co. has been organized, and has pur- 
chased the Goose Creek store from E. C. Down- 
man. Geo. A. Nelson will manage the store. 


Muleshoe, Tex.—A dehydration plant under 
construction by the Muleshoe Alfalfa Dehydrat- 
ing Co., is scheduled to be completed in time 
for processing the first alfalfa crop of the sea- 
son. Two dehydrating units have been installed 
and the company has signed for about 1,400 
acres of alfalfa in this vicinity—H. N. 


Perryton, Tex.—A certified wheat growers’ 
association will be organized in Ochiltree County 
in April, according to Hood Wills, county 
agent. The association will be established to 
help raise the quality of the wheat grown in 
Ochiltree County, which is now called the 
pare producing wheat county in the nation. 


There are over 3,500 Strong-Scott 
Head Drives in everyday use, and that 
is a lot of head drives in anybody’s 
language. It must have something to 
command such acceptance by the 
trade. Here are a few of the reasons 
—it has greater strength, greater efh- 
ciency and more silent operation. 
You will want full details, so write 
for them today. 


ALSO: 


BELTING—AIl kinds 


Branch Office: Great Falls, Mont. 


with correct weighing, etc.—but we prefer you to see for yourself; Ask 
us to send you the location of one near you—to see is to be convinced. 


Planetary 


Mechanism 


wae 
a —Weig 
Automatic keeps proper 
Back-stop tension on 
V-Belt 


SPOUTING, All Kinds—Special or standard 
ELEVATOR HEADS and BOOTS—Wood, iron, steel 


Everything for Every Mill, Elevator 
and Feed Plant — 
‘She Strong-Scott Mfg Co. 


Minneapolis Minn. 
Sa a ae SS ET FT eae LER 


We could tell you all about 
how this Telescoping Dump 
has a low installation cost— 
or how its 76-inch piston- 
travel gives it a lift of more 
than 6 feet or that it can be 
hung from the scale timbers 
so that it does not interfere 


V-Belt Drive 


Leg speeds 
changed 

quickly and 
easily by 
changing 

, motor 

5 sheave 


Gear 


Pivoted 


STR 
SCuT 
Qe EX 
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Ennis, Tex.—Raymond Jones, 42, in the feed 


business for many years, died unexpectedly of 
a heart attack at his home Apr. 4. 


Amarillo, Tex.—The 1947 convention of the 
Panhandle Grain and Feed Dealers Ass’n will 
be held at the Herring Hotel in Amarillo on 
May 12, being concluded with a dinner-dance 
on Monday night. The convention will last only 
one day this year, as the assembly room at the 
hotel was not available for the usual two days. 
As soon as we have complete plans for the pro- 
gram and entertainment features we will issue 
another bulletin. In the meantime, for hotel 
reservations for Sunday or Monday nights, it 
would be a good idea to inform the hotel as 
soon as possible-—H. C. Adams, Sec’y. 


WISCONSIN 


Modena, Wis.—Wm. Christopherson has pur- 
chased the local feed mill and will continue to 
serve with custom grinding of feeds. 


Merrill, Wis.—The Consumers Co-op. Ex- 
change has received CPA approval for con- 


struction of a feed mill and warehouse to cost 
$60,000. 


Barron, Wis.—Barron Farmers Union Co-op. 
Service will build a feed mill here this year and 
a super-service oil and gas station. The com- 
pany also plans to build a warehouse at Rice 
Lake. 


Superior, Wis.—The drier room of Elevator 
K, Cargill, Inc. was damaged by fire that 
started in corn which became overheated and 
- ignited the drier room heating system Mar. 22. 
Damage was estimated at $1,200. 


Milwaukee, Wis—Harry F. Franke was 
elected president of the Milwaukee Grain Ex- 
change Apr. 7. Other officers include: Ist vice- 
pres., Lewis E. McClellan; 2nd vice-pres., Chas. 
F. Coughlin; sec’y-treas., Jas. G. O’Brien; 
directors, Henry W. Kusserow, Wm. R. Mad- 
den, Elmer F. Paetow, Roy G. Leistikow, the 
latter to fill the unexpired term of the late 
H. H. Hicks; Board of Arbitration, Norman 
L. Witt and Robert J. Zinn; Board of Appeals, 
John V. Lauer, Edw. LaBudde and Harry M. 
Stratton. 


FALL CITY, NEB.—A big experiment with 
32 per cent ammonium nitrate fertilizer is 
planned by 100 farmers on approximately 16,- 
000 acres of Richardson County land this spring, 
according to County Agent Tom Aitken. If the 
results show sufficiently increased yields in re- 
lation to the cost there will be a big swing 
to commercial fertilizers as soon as they can 
be obtained. Four carloads of ammonium ni- 
trate already has been ordered and a fifth cat 
will be ordered soon.—P.J.P. 


IF BUYING OR SELLING 


MILO * KAFIR 


WHEAT - CORN 
OATS - BARLEY 


FIELD SEEDS 


Specializing in Milo and Kafir 
PHONE—WIRE—WRITE 


Teansit 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


Would Tax Co-operatives 
| in North Carolina 


A bill to make North Carolina co-operatives 
subject to payment of state income and fran- 
chise taxes was overwhelmingly approved 
March 25 by the finance committee of the North 
Carolina House of Representatives. 

After defeating two attempts at a com- 
promise on the tax measure, introduced by Rep. 
Henry C. Fisher of Buncombe, the committee 
reported the bill favorably by a wide majority. 

As approved, the bill exempts from income 
and franchise taxes all “pure” co-operatives— 
those which engage solely in marketing the 
produce of their farmer members and which re- 
turn all profits to patrons in the form of divi- 
dends. 

Under the bill, all co-operatives would be 
required to make annual tax returns to the 
state revenue department. Those which show 
in their reports that all profits have been re- 
turned to patrons or that no profit has been 
made in marketing activities would be exempt 
from taxation. In cases where tax returns 
show that profits are being held and have not 
been distributed to members, the co-ops would 


be subject to income and franchise taxation at 


ordinary rates. : 


1) 3 
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All co-ops would continue to pay the annual 
$10 license tax, but co-operatives shown to be 
withholding profits would be subject to the 
state franchise tax of $1.50 per $1,000 of cor- 
porate capital stock. “Nonpure” co-operatives 
would not be forced to pay the state chain store 
tax, but would be made subject to license tax- 


ation as are ordinary merchants based on 


commodities handled. 


Canadian Stored Products 
Insect Laboratory 


Dr. K. W. Neatby, director Science Service, 
Dominion Department of Agriculture, an- 
nounced establishment of the Stored Products 
Insect Laboratory at Winnipeg. This new 
laboratory will investigate methods for control 
of insects attacking foodstuffs in storage faci- 
lities, processing plants, and during transport. 

Services of the laboratory will be available 
to Canadian farmers, country elevator agents, 
and others with insect problems in farm stor- 
age, grain elevators, mills, feed plants, and seed 
houges. One investigation already completed 
has resulted in a greatly improved method for 
prevention of insect infestation in food ware- 
houses. 
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DENVER, COLO.—Joseph H. Tillotson, 41, 
contractor who built grain elevators in Mis- 
souri, Kansas, and Nebraska, was killed in an 
automobile accident in Denver, March 16.— 
G. M. H. 


PORTLAND, ORE—P. W. Lewis has 
retired as manager of the Ames-Harris-Neville 
Co., bag manufacturers, and has been suc- 
ceeded by A. T. Caswell. Mr. Lewis entered 
the office of the company in 1901, 


FT. WORTH, TEX.—E. L. Kennedy has 
been elected pres. of the Southwestern Chap- 
ter of the National Burlap Dealers Ass’n. He 
is pres. of the Arrow Bag Co., Oklahoma City. 
Seventeen firms are members of this chapter. 


KANKAKEE, ILL.—Gordon Armstrong & 
Associates have improved their tasselator by 
adding a power plant and drive wheel, which 
are sold separately to growers of hybrid seed 
corn who already have detasselating equipment. 


PITTSBURGH, PA—J. G. McCarty has 
been appointed branch manager of the Howe 
Scale Co. He joined the Pittsburgh branch 
as service engineer in 1941, and formerly was 
engineering inspector for the U. S. Bureau of 
Standards. 


KANSAS CITY, MO—O. J. Mickey has 
rejoined the Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co., 
as milling consultant. Mr. Mickey was with 
Jones-Hettelsater for more than 15 years prior 
to 1940, and since then has been associated 
with Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis. 


PERU, ILL.—Albert W. Kirkpatrick, super- 
viser of construction for the John S. Metcalf 
Co., Chicago, Ill., died of a heart attack Sunday, 
Apr. 6, at 2 o’clock while eating in a coffee shop 
at Owosso, Mich., where he had been for two 
months superintending the erection of a 200,000- 
bu. grain elevator for the Harris Milling Co. 


SPOKANE, WASH.—The B. & B. Manu- 
facturing plant has been purchased by Modern 
Storage Bins, Inc., for a reported consideration 
of $60,000. The plant is engaged in the manu- 
facture of patented grain storage bins that are 
being installed thruout the grain growing areas 
of the northwest thruout eastern Montana and 
Dakota—F. K. H. 


SCHENECTADY, N. Y.——Orders received 
by the General Electric Co. during the first 
three months of 1947 amounted to $272,539,000. 
This compares with $285,318,000 of orders re- 
ceived in the last three months of 1946. Orders 
received in the first quarter of last year totaled 
$111,775,000, but that amount is not compar- 
able with the figure for the three months ended 
March 31 this year because no shipments were 
made for nine of the first thirteen weeks in 
1946 due to the strike. 

CHICAGO, ILL.—L. A. Keeler, vice presi- 
dent and comptroller of Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 
states that the proceeds from the sale of 
$20,000,000 debentures were to be used to the 
extent of $7,000,000 to retire bank loans pres- 
ently outstanding; to the extent of approxi- 
mately $6,000,000 to complete extensions to the 
company’s plants and to purchase certain gov- 
ernment owned facilities which the company 
now occupies and operates; and the balance is 
to be used for general corporate purposes. 


BONNER SPRINGS, KAN.—H. C. Davis, 
who had operated the Davis Mill Machinery Co. 
here since 1918, died at home March 24. He 
had been ill for almost three years. He leaves 
two sons, Jack Davis and Barney Davis, busi- 
ness associates of their father. Mr. Davis came 
to Bonner Springs in 1918 to sell used mill 
machinery. He had been engaged in the busi- 
ness since he was 17. In 1910, he established 
the J. P. Colbert Machinery Co. at St. Joseph, 
Mo., which is still in, operation, selling farm 
machinery and gas engines. 


NEWARK, N. J.—W.-R. Cassell has been 
appointed vice pres. in charge of sales of the 
White Laboratories, Inc. 


CHICAGO, ILL—E. L. Berry, vice pres. 
of the Link-Belt Co., in charge of production, 
died of a heart attack Apr. 3 at the age of 52. 


GEORGETOWN, MINN.—Horace Perkins 
of the Farmers Elevator Co. has been award- 
ed letters patent on a grain distributor for ele- 
vators. Raising the spout shuts off the grain 
flow. 


JACKSON, MICH.—tThe relatively new di- 
vision of McLaughlin, Ward & Co., operating 
under the name of Wardcraft Equipment Divi- 
sion, has just been appointed distributor for 
Sutton, Steele & Steele Equipment for the 
state of Michigan, better to serve the elevator 
trade throughout the state as far as processing 
equipment is concerned, Wardcraft Equipment 
has also been appointed distributor for the °‘S. 
Howes Co., Silver Creek, N.Y. : 
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CROWLEY, LA.—J. W. Wilson, an attor- 
ney of Atlanta, Ga. was here early in April 
to confer with the Acadia Parish Ass’n of 
Commerce and to present to-a group of millers 
and growers of the rice industry a plan for a 
marketable product made cheaply from waste 
rice hulls. He said he had a ready solution 
whereby mills could profitably dispose of sur- 
plus hulls now on hand or any that might 
accumulate.—P.J.P. 


COLUMBUS, O.—A bill to require co-oper- 
atives to pay state franchise taxes has been in- 
troduced in the general assembly. It would re- 
quire the co-ops to pay original incorporation 
fees at the same rate as other corporations. It 
also would specify that membership certifi- 
cates and other instruments in evidence of own- 
ership or interest would be taxed at the same 
rate as shares of stock. Under the present 
state laws, co-ops pay only $10 a year in lieu 
of all state franchise, license, or corporation 
taxes.—P.J.P. 


How 


| DUAL CLONE | 


Dust Collectors CUT 
grain cleaning COSTS 


HERE’S HOW you'll save on your grain 
cleaning costs this season with the 97.5%* 
separating efficiency of BAY DUAL-CLONE 
Dust Collectors: 

1. Removes MORE dust from air. Pat- 
ented, 2-stage, tapered skimmer stack gives 
maximum separating efficiency over a wide 
range of volume. 


Tel 


816 3rd Ave. N.E. Minneapolis 13, Minn. 


2. Saves power. Smooth, continuous, 
cyclonic travel of air from inlet to outlet 
saves power by reducing back pressure... 
eliminates power-consuming eddy currents 
common to other cyclonic designs. 


3. Cleans grain better. Power saved 
gives fan extra air volume for more efficient 
grain cleaning. 


*By actual test with Medium Flour. 


DUST COLLECTORS & DUST CONTROL 
SYSTEMS ¢ EXHAUST FANS e BAG CLEAN- 
ING MACHINES ¢- TANKS, BINS, HOPPERS 


Write-to-D AY ! 


Ask for Bulletin 46DC. 


v 


Other Plants at Kansas City, Mo. & Ft. William, Ont. 


Representatives in principal cities. 
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Field Seeds 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Robert E. Mann, 
at one time with P. Mann & Co., died recently 
aged 82. 

BERESFORD, S.D.—O. S. Westburg will 
open a seed and feed store in a building just 
purchased. 


OAKLAND, IA.—The Eastpott Hybird 
Seed Co-op. is considering construction of a 
plant to handle its seed corn. 

HURON, S.D.—Paul’s Nursery & Seed Store 
will be opened by Paul Wilkinson in a build- 
ing he has leased, with Chas. Raymond as as- 
sistant manager. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—Northrup, King 
& Co. has obtained a building permit to con- 
struct an addition to its seed warehouse at a 
cost of $85,000.—P.J.P. 

CRESTON, IA.—The Creston Seed Co. has 
leased a 19-acre tract from the C., B. & Q 
R. R. Co. on which to erect a warehouse cost- 
ing $25,000, of steel and concrete, 100x102 ft. 

MOSCOW, IDA.—Eugene W. Whitman of 
Idaho Falls has been appointed as extension 
agronomist and pure seed commissioner with 
the University of Idaho agricultural . exten- 
sion division—F.K.H. 

REED CITY, MICH.—Clarence Churchill 
and Ellis Bazzett have completed remodeling 
the brick warehouse they operate as the Kent 
Elevator Co. to handle alfalfa and clover seed, 
wholesale and retail. 

SIOUX CITY, IA—The Government has 
seized 41 bags of sweet clover seed here on 
the ground the labels failed to state correctly 
the percentage of hard seed and noxious weed 
seeds, and germination. ; 

POLAND, O.—The Poland Seed Co. has 
opened its new and complete store with every- 
thing for the garden. The display space is 
35x60 ft. Pres. and store manager is R. 
Slingluff, for many years in the seed business 
at Youngstown and Canton. 


MANHATTAN, KAN.—Seed growers in 
northeastern Kansas attended a school here 
Mar. 27 sponsored by the Kansas State College 
extension service and the Kansas Crop Improve- 
ment Ass’n. The speakers were L. E. Willough- 
by, Kansas State College agronomist, and L. L. 
Compton, extension agronomist, who spoke 
about the requirements for the production of 
certified seed.—P.J.P. 


VINCENNES, IND.—Knox county hybrid 
corn is on its way to Roumania to rehabilitate 


the agricultural industry in that Balkan state, - 


Charles H. Schenk, of the Schenk Hybrid 
Farms near Vincennes, has announced. He 
said a carload of hybrid corn was shipped from 
the farms on Mar. 17 and should reach the 
destination by planting time. The corn, he 
said, is not a gift but was purchased by the 
Roumanian governinent—W.B.C. 


WE ARE BUYERS AND SELLERS OF 


FIELD SEEDS 


GEO. P. SEXAUER & SON 
Breokings, So. Dak. Des Moines, la 


ED. F. MANGELSDORF & BRO., Inc. 
ST. LOUIS 4, MISSOURI Sweet Clover, Alfalfa, Lespedeza, Clovers, Timothy, Grasses, 


Fodder Seeds, Sudan Grass, Soy Beans, Cow Peas 


FREDERICK, OKLA.—The Cassidy Grain 
Co. is defendant in a suit brought by the Office 
of Temporary Controls to recover damages of 
$10,732.05 for alleged over-charges on alfalfa 
seed shipments. Specifically, the government 
charged the grain company shipped 40,050 Ibs 
of seed to the Johnson Seed Co., Enid, and 
overcharged $2,202.75. Another shipment to 
the same firm was alleged to be overcharged 
$1,374 on 47,400 lbs of seed. Treble damages 
were asked. 


SALEM, ORE—Acreage of certified seed 
set a new record in Oregon in 1946, according 
to J. R. McCambridge, seed certification spe- 
cialist of the OSC extension service. Approx- 
imately 90,000 acres: of seed crops were ap- 
proved by the seed certification department, 
about 2,000 acres more than the preceding 
peak. Willamette vetch, both seed grade and 
cover crop grade, accounted for more than 
half the total state acreage of all certified seed. 
The 57,287 acres certified this year exceeds the 
45 total by more than 12,000 acres.—F.K.H. 


ABILENE, TEX.—The seed department has 
been opened in the enlarged and modernized 
building of Thornton’s Department Store, un- 


Infringement of Pfister 
Trademark Enjoined 


Justice Frank L. Kloeb of the U. S. District 
Court at Toledo, O., has granted a permanent 
injunction to the Arthur Walter Seed Co. of 
Grand Ridge, Ill., enjoining its former North- 
western Ohio district representative and dealers 
from using the word “Pfister” as a trademark 
in future hybrid corn dealings. 

Those enjoined include Garrett Fitzwater, 
Bowling Green, O., former district representa- 
tive of the Arthur Walter Seed Co. and its 
former dealers, Harold M. Duniace, Esco E. 
Wiseman, Robert Warns, Edwin Franz and 
B. C. Kries. 

A temporary injunction was issued last Octob- 
er by Judge Kloeb after a preliminary hearing. 

The defendants afe restrained from inducing 
or assisting any persons now holding contracts 
as dealers with the plaintiffs to terminate their 
respective contracts. 

Judge Kloeb also ordered the defendants to 
deliver or destroy all labels, signs, receptacles 
or other materials bearing the trademark of the 
plaintiffs. 

At the trial early in February it was agreed 
that if the court decreed in favor of the seed 
company the question of damages flowing from 
any unlawful interference with the plaintiff’s 
property rights and in contracts with their deal- 
ers would be withheld or disposed of at some 
future time. 

The seed company has sought damages of 
more than $350,000. 

Black & Abbott Farms of Walnut, Illinois, 
large producers of Genuine Pfister Hybrids, are 
associated with Arthur Walter Seed Company 
and twenty-four other large producers of Pfister 
Hybrids throughout the corn belt in Pfister 
Associated Growers, Inc. A few years ago 
Pfister Associated Growers, Inc., purchased the 
Pfister Trade mark, Pfister inbreds, and Foun- 
dation seed from Lester Pfister for a large sum 
of money. 


Buyers and sellers of 
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the mangement of Luther Hollinghead, 
oe uine Martin milo, Hegar1, Arizona maize, 
Plainsman maize, dwarf milo maize, Texas 
early hegari, Bonita, BH kafir, feterita, sot 
top cane, common and sweet sudan, and Fun - 
hybrid seed corn, 8, 12, and 134 certified —H.N. 


SPOKANE, WASH.—Twenty five years 
ago from 35 per cent to as high as 60 per 
cent of the wheat grown in some. section of 
Washington was docked in the markets on 
account of being smutty, Dr. Stanley P. Swen- 
son advised in his address on development 
process on new and better varities of wheat, 
grasses and legumes conducted by the ex- 
periment station of Washington State college. 
Outstanding in the breeding program has been 
the development of new varieties of wheat re- 
sistant to smut, a black fungus very much of 
which necessitates an expensive process of 
cleaning before the wheat can be milled. High 
yielding wheat plants have been constantly de- 
veloped, together with shatter-resistant and 
lodging-resistant ones.—F.K.H. 


Ammunition Igloos for Seed 
Storage 


The Macon County Seed Co., of Decatur, IIL, 
has purchased 44 ammunition storage caves out 
of 68 on 400 acres of land, together with 231 
acres. 

Each igloo is 60-28 ft., walls are one to one 
and one-half ft. thick with an iron door at one 
end. The capacity of the caves purchased by 
Wm. Beatty, owner of the seed company, is 
500,000 bus. of sacked seeds. He considers them 
ideal for storing hybrid seed corn. He finds that 
the temperature within never varies, regardless 
of the temperature outside, registering 4@ de- 
grees when it was zero outside. 

The caves were part of the Sangamon Ord- 
nance Plant. : 


A Promising Weed 


During the drought years of the early 30s, a 
tall, bushy plant, not unlike asparagus, became 
conspicuous in the Great Plains states. It seem- 
ed to thrive on dry, hot weather. Like the Rus- 
sian thistle, it became a hero because it provid- 
ed something for livestock to eat and thus keep 
alive. This weed is known as kochia. It is com- 
monly called firebush, or Mexican tumbleweed. 
The S. D. Experiment Station has worked with 
this plant in recent years and reports that it 
produces a very acceptable hay of high protein 
content when cultivated. Thus the despised be- 
comes the praised. If and when dry years return 
it will indeed become a cultivated crop of tre- 
mendous value—C. & N. W. Ry. “Ag” Letter. 


For Research on Perennial 


Wheat 


Development of perennial wheat for use in 
Kansas was first advocated by Paul Uhlmann 
of the Uhlmann Grain Co., Kansas City. Re- 
search proved that the perennial plant was not 
satisfactory for grain production, but that it 
was resistant to drouth, disease and low tem- 
perature. Mr. Uhlmann believes that the use 
of perennial wheat as parent stock to breed 
these qualities into winter wheat may stabilize 
wheat production and avoid the great “lows” 
occurring in drouth years. 

Use of perennial wheat in breeding resistance 
into varieties of winter wheat grown in Kansas 
will be financed at the Kansas Agricultural 
Experiment Station by a $2,400 fund set up by 
the Uhlmann Grain Co., Rodney Milling Co., 
Midland Flour Milling Co. and Flour Mills of 
America, Inc., all of Kansas City, Mo. 


DISTILLERS are closing some of their 
plants on account of the high cost of corn. 
The largest distillery of the Schenley Co., at 
Lawrenceburg, Ind., has been closed. Another 
factor is the high cost of barrels. 
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Testing Weed Control 


To determine the practicability of applying 
weed control chemicals to growing grains, with 
smaller volumes of water than heretofore have 
been required, the agricultural department of 
F. H. Peavey & Co., of Minneapolis is con- 
ducting a series of tests. The company was the 
first grain company in this area to demonstrate 
the effectiveness of chemical control of weeds. 


_, The tests begun in February and continuing 

into March, are being conducted in California 
by F. H. Peavey & Co. representatives. The 
experiments are being made in California so 
that results of new methods to applying weed 
control chemicals, to grains now growing in that 
state, may be made known to Minnesota and 
Dakota farmers in time for use in spraying 
their 197 crops. 


The experiments are being conducted by the 
Peavey Company in co-operation with the Uni- 
versity of California and the California depart- 
ment of agriculture. 


New Canadian Wheat 


On March 19 a new and valuable variety of 
wheat was licensed in Canada. The new wheat 
has been named “Saunders”, in honour and 
recognition of the great work of the late Dr. 
William Saunders and his son, the late Dr. 
(Sir) Charles E. Saunders, who gave Canada 
its first truly great wheat—Marquis. 


Perhaps the outstanding characteristic of the 
new variety is its earliness; and consequently 
its ability to escape early frosts. It is almost as 
early as Garnet and will likely replace both 
Garnet and Red Bobs in most areas where these 
varieties are now in use. A wheat possessing 
the characteristic of Saunders has been long 
awaited especially in many northern districts 
where frost is a serious hazard, and where 
Garent has accordingly been produced in quan- 
tity despite its undesirable milling qualities. 


Dr. L. H. Newman, the Dominion Cerealist, 
states that Saunders wheat is the result of a 
truly co-operative effort by the plant breeders, 
the plant pathologists at Winnipeg, by the cer- 
eal chemists of the various co-operating insti- 
tutions at Edmonton and Saskatoon, the Board 
of Grain Commissioners, the Experimental 
Farm, by selected millers in Canada, the United 
States and Great Britain, and many others. 
This variety has been produced in the remark- 
ably short time of less than nine years from its 
inception. 

The Saunders variety originated from a cross 
made under the direction of J. G. Carl Fraser, 
of the Cereal Division, Ottawa, between Thatcher 
and the Brandon selection 44.7. The cross was 
made in 1938 and has been under test for five 
years in the Early Wheat Test and for four 
years in the regular Co-operative Test of 
Wheat varieties. 

It has also been extensively tested over a 
wide range of conditions and has shown to par- 
ticular advantage in Northern Alberta in the 
Foothills areas. It shows some advantage in 
Northern Saskatchewan but is not recommend- 
ed for Manitoba. 

In the tests at Alberta Stations on a five year 
average, Saunders out-yielded Marquis and Red 
Bobs. In the four year average, the new variety 
outyielded Marquis, Red Bobs, and Redman. In 
comparison with Thatcher there is no significant 
difference in yield or in loose smut resistance. 
Saunders, however, is appreciably earlier in ma- 
turity, being almost as early as Garnet and is 
more resistant to bunt than Thatcher. In kernel 
character Saunders is much superior to Thatch- 
er, resembling Marquis more closely. 

Quality tests conducted by collaborating lab- 
oratories indicate that Saunders has been found 
satisfactory. 

Some two hundred bushels are now available 
and will be increased at three of the Dominion 
Experimental Stations in Western Canada and 
will be made available to selected growers in 
1948. Seed in commercial quantities should, 
therefore, be available within the next two to 
three years. 


Changing Wheat Varieties in 
Pacific Northwest 


Wixiarp N. Crawrorp, field sec’y Pacific Nort 
hwest Crop Improvement Ass’n 


A survey of Pacific Northwest wheat varie- 
ties just completed indicates in the neighbor- 
hood of 60 varieties in commercial production. 
However, of these 60, eight varieties account 
for more than 90 per cent of the total acreage. 

Listed in descending order of acreage pro- 
duced in 1946, these eight leading varieties are: 
Turkey (including Rio), 28; Fortyfold (in- 
cluding Golden), 15; Rex, 13.5; Federation, 9.5; 
Hymar, 9; Alicel (including Elgin), 7; Baart, 
5; Orfed, 4. 

These figures indicate a rather noteworthy 
shift in varieties during recent years. Since 
1942, the year of the last previous survey, Rex 
has dropped from first to third place, in point 
of acreage, due almost entirely to the rapid 
expansion in the acreages of Fortyfold and 
Orfed in the Palouse and Alicel and Elgin in 
Oregon and the Walla Walla area of Washing- 
ton. Of the total Rex acreage, more than 20 
per cent is in Morrow County alone. 


Violations of Federal Seed Act 


Of 586 violations involved in complaints re- 
ported to the Federal Government by state off- 
cials for investigation and prosecution under 
the act during the 12 months ended last June 30, 
28 per cent concerned the germination of field 
and vegetable seeds; 18 per cent concerned nox- 
ious weed seeds; 18 per cent, purity; 6 per cent, 
failure to label; and 4 per cent, “fake” adver- 
tising. 

Since 1940, when the seed act became effec- 
tive, farmers have been able to get higher quality 
seed and consequently to grow better crops. The 
act requires that the field and vegetable seeds 
shipped in interstate commerce be correctly 
labeled as to kind and variety, purity, germina- 
tion, and vegetable seeds that do not meet speci- 
fied quality standards, and of screenings and 
lots of seeds containing noxious seeds. Correct 
labeling is required by the laws of each state 
of seeds sold in that state. The Federal Seed 
Act supplements these laws by requiring com- 
plete labeling of seeds moving in interstate 
commerce. 

IMPORTED SEED also came in for its 
share of attention under the Federal Seed Act. 
Of the approximately 70.5 million pounds of 
seeds offered for importation during the year 
ended last June 30, 60.3 million pounds were 
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released as offered and 7 million pounds were 
released after they had been put into admissible 
condition by staining or recleaning. 


Preparing for A.S.T.A. 


Convention 


Meeting in the offices of the American Seed 
Trade Ass’n Mar. 18 the local seedsmen named 
Lloyd Brown honorary chairman of the con- 
vention to be held June-21 to 25 in the Palmer 
House, Chicago. Acting chairmen are Walter 
Juengling and Alan Vaughan. 

Gager Vaughan will be chairman of the en- 
tertainment committee, while John Vaughan 
will have charge of the ladies’ entertainment. 

Program is being arranged by Roger O’Don- 
nell, executive sec’y. : 

A cocktail party will be given late- Monday 
afternoon, with the banquet Tuesday evening. 

The various committees will get together 
again April 18 to report progress on details. 


VANCOUVER, B.C.—Vancouver has 11 
grain storages. Including one at North Van- - 
couver there are 12 with an aggregate capa- 
city of 19,518,500 bus. The total terminal and 
mill storage capacity in British Columbia, ac- 
cording to the Grain Commissioners, is 23,- 
094,610 bus. The largest is that of the Pacific 
Elevators, Ltd., 5,243,000, and next in capacity 
is the house of Alberta Wheat Pool, No. 1. 


Seed Movement in March 


Receipts and shipments of seed at the various 
markets during March, compared with March, 
1946, in bushels, except where otherwise indi- 
cated, were: 


FLAXSEED 
Receipts Shipments 
1947 1946 1947 1946 
Chicagoe a oe steturecs 117,000 6,000 2,000 
Duluth-Supr. 25,495 174,630 68,990 210,110 
Ft. William 33,886 45,393 256,302 256,429 
Minneapolis 311,100 637,500 190,400 225,000 
Philadelphia, | | .sssate. By Pe tet Mea ache: eir.cKie.5 
Portland 13,811 41-61 poet os cic'n pamercrstettiase 
Superior 71 98,527 41,788 92,375 
SORGHUMS 
Fort Worth 596,200 52,800 253,000 128,700 
Hutchinson 146,000 10,000 144,000 222,000 
Kansas City 306,250 248,500 315,000 341,250 
New Orleans ...... L100: ~ arteste 2 ee arpiotene 
Omaha 3,200 4,800 1,600 4,800 
Wichita 7,000 22,750 8,750 115,500 
CLOVER 
Chicago, lbs. 181,000 1,026,000 254,000 557,000 
Miiwaukee, lb. 173,325 - 88,675 146,369 604,757 
TIMOTHY 
Chicago, lbs. 110,000 1,070,000 100,000 533,000 
Milwaukee, lbs. 66,515 40,770 477,655 486,130 
CANE SEED 
Ft. Worth 3,300 11-000 seers 14,300 


oUglas 


YOUR BUSINESS AND TETRAFUME 


We believe your business needs our “TETRAFUME” grain fumigant. We know you can use it to 


advantage. 


That’s a broad statement! but the fact remains— most, if not all, up-to-date grain 


handlers find it necessary to fumigate stored grain from time to time; if they aren’t troubled with 
weevil infestations, it’s musty and ground odors, dull and off-color grain, heating conditions, or high 


moisture content. 
DOUGLAS TETRAFUME. - 


The only known fumigant that can successfully handle all of these problems is 


DOUGLAS CHEMICAL & SUPPLY COMPANY — first to produce a fumigant that would do 
more than just kill bugs—offers immediate and direct service from the main office and factory, 


Kansas City, Missouri, and 


from branch warehouses located at Indianapolis, 


Indiana, Portland, 


Oregon, Spokane, Washington, and Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


We will gladly explain how our products can be applied to your particular needs. 


Expert field 


representatives are prepared to meet you on your premises, wherever you are. 
WRITE US TODAY. 


1324-26 West 12th St. ; 
BRANCH WAREHOUSES: INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA; SPOKANE, WASHINGTON; 


MINNEAPOLIS, 


MINNESOTA; 


Kansas City, Missouri 


PORTLAND, OREGON. 
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CHICAGO, ILL—The Midwest Shippers 
Advisory Board will meet Apr. 24 and 25 at 
the Sherman Hotel. 


CHICAGO, ILL.—The first lake shipment 
of the season was made Apr. 4 in a boat taking 
449,000 bus. of yellow corn to Erie, Pa. 


TO BUILD 10,000 box cars per month the 
steel mills have agreed to furnish 210,063 tons 
of steel monthly, an increase from the earlier 
planned 7,000 cars per month. 


RAILWAY equipment badly needed at home 
is going. abroad. Argentina has placed orders 
with American firms for 90 diesel-electric lo- 
comotives valued at $20,000,000. 


SPOKANE, WASH.—The Pacific North- 
west Grain Dealers Ass’n has been compiling 
data by questionnaire on the amount of grain 
remaining to be shipped, as an argument for 
more cars. 


SAULTE STE. MARIE, ONT.—A channel 
into Whitefish Bay, Lake Superior, was 
opened Apr. 10 by the icebreaker Mackinaw 
and car ferry Ste. Marie. Thirty steamers 
will follow. 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Grain movement in 
the second quarter of 1947 will increase 17.1 
per cent over the loadings during the like 
quarter of 1946, according to figures compiled 
by the 13 shippers advisory boards. 


SIOUX FALLS, S.D.—The Northwest Ship- 
pers Advisory Board will meet Apr. 24 at the 
Cataract Hotel. Noon speaker will be Howard 
Gramlich, general agricultural agent of the 
Chicago & North Western Ry., Chicago, who 
wilt speak on “Agriculture and Industry Are 
Inseparable.” 


GRAIN and grain products loading during 
the week ending Mar. 29 totaled 51,256 cars, 
a decrease of 2,461 cars below the preceding 
week, but an increase of 8,625 cars above the 
corresponding week in 1946. In the Western 
Districts alone, grain and grain products load- 
ing for the week of March 29 totaled 35,439 
cars, a decrease of 1,072 cars below the pre- 
ceding week but an increase of 7,511 cars 
above the corresponding week in 1946, as re- 
ported by the Ass’n ef American Railroads. 


TOLEDO, O.—The Office of Defense Trans- 
portation has allotted Toledo flour and feed 
producers one-fifth of the westbound empty 
railroad freight cars moving thri here A. E. 
Schultz, secertary of the Toledo Board of 
Trade, announced. The measure was taken at 


the request of Toledo grain men whose opera-_ 


tions have been greatly restricted by the car 
shortage. While the 20 per cent diversion di- 
rective will not solve the car shortage problem 
here it will relieve some of the congestion of 
finished grain products. 


WILLIAM T. FARICY, vice-president and 
general counsel of the Chicago & North West- 
ern Railway, was elected president of the Ass’n 
of America Railroads by the directors of that 
organization, taking office on ~Apr. 1. Mr. 
Faricy, whose experience includes acting as ar- 
bitrator of differences among major railroad 
companies and as chief counsel for all the 
railroads in the national wage and rules case 
or 1946, is 54 years old. He is a native of St. 
Paul, Minn., where he received his education 
at the College of S. Thomas, and at the St. 
Paul College of Law, where he was graduated 
first in his class. 


PIERRE, S.D.—Assurance of additional box 
cars to move South Dakota grain has been 
given by the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
but the number of cars available is not suffi- 
cient to give the needed relief, the state public 
utilities commission reported. The commission 
said that 1,151,000 bus. of grain, approximately 
half of which is corn, is stored in elevators 
at 39 stations along the Milwaukee railroad 
between Canton and Scenic. It also is esti- 
mated that at least 13,000,000 bus. of wheat 
and corn are stored on farms in the territory 
adjacent to the stations. Hundreds of trucks 
loaded with grain are traveling from elevator to 
elevator trying to dispose of the loads, the com- 
mission reported.—P.J.P. 


WINNIPEG, MAN.—The Board of Grain 
Commissioners has authorized increases in lake 
freight rates on grain from the head of the 
lakes. To Georgian Bay ports, Goderich, Sar- 
nia and Walkerville, the rate will be 4c, or an 
increase of Yc per bushel. The rate to Port 
Colborne has been upped Ic, to 5c per bushel, 
while the rate to Toronto has been increased 
4c to 5%4c. The Prescott and Kingston rate is 
now quoted at 6c, an advance of lc, while the 
rate to Montreal and other St. Lawrence River 
ports has been advanced 2c to 10c per bushel. 


Rock Island Elevator, Chicago 


Operated by 


Continental Grain Co. 
is equipped with a 1,500 per hour 


HESS 


Oil Fired—Direct Heat 


DRIER «« COOLER 


in a Reinforced Concrete Building 


They’re Profit Makers 


HESS WARMING AND 


VENTILATING CO. 


1211 S. WESTERN AVENUE 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


fhe GREDEAIERS J OURNAL 


Car Shortage Not the Worst 
On Record 


E. W. Coughlin, assistant to the chairman of 
the Car Senwiee Division of the Ass’n of Amer- 
ican Railroads, addressing the executive and 
railroad contact committees of the Mid-West 
Shippers Advisory Board Mar. 28, saidiy © 

“The statement has been made in some quar- 
ters that the present car shortage is the most 
serious ever experienced. Apparently we have 
short memories. The highest level of 1946 
loadings were in the week ended Oct. se aXe 
that time daily box car shortages of 21,714 
were being reported by all U. S. roads, of 
which 43.7 per cent was on Eastern and South- 
ern roads, and 56.3 per cent on Western roads. 
In the week ended Oct. 31, 1922, admittedly 
the peak car shortage year of all time, and 
the year of greatest stress on rail transporta- 
tion following World War I, average daily box 
car shortages were 91,039, of which 34.4 per 
cent was on Eastern and Southern lines and 
65.6 per cent on Western lines. For the last 
week of record, March 15, 1947, only 45 per 
cent of the reported box car shortage is in the 
West; 55 per cent in the East and South. 

“Tt must be remembered that in 1922 car 
service rules were almost the sole reliance of 
Western roads for return of their cars. Ma- 
chinery for distribution of cars between sections 
and roads under movement orders from the 
car service division, augmented when necessary 
by ICC directives, had not been perfected, 
although some relocation orders had been is- 
sued by ‘the then Commission on Car Service, 
A.R.A. 

“This, it seems to me, is a rather complete 
answer to those who advocate getting away 
from Car. Service Division ordering of cars 
from one section or railroad to another and 
rather complete reliance on car service rule 
observance to get cars where they are needed. 

“There seems to be an impression that car 
service rules were abrogated during World 
War II. This is not true. Car service rules 
performance simply deteriorated under the 
excessive need for cars in every section of 
the country, to the extent that it became neces- 
sary to supplement the rules with arbitrary Car 
Service Division movement orders. 

“Since it would appear distribution of cars 
by A.A.R. orders, bulwarked as may be neces- 
sary by ICC directives, is a necessary adjunct 
to Car Service Rule performance in periods 
such as the present, the remaining question is 
as to whether those orders are on an equitable 
and informed basis. 

“The Car Service Division believe they are. 
In any job as big as the distribution of cars 
between railroads, with the necessary lags in 
data as to car location, orders, loading, short- 
age, etc., there are bound to be some temporary 
inequities. Considering the day to day fluctua- 
tions in loadings, movement and supply, it will 
be appreciated no exact formula may be laid 
down for day to day car movement orders. 
It is a job for experienced and informed judg- 
ment, exercised by a personnel constantly in 
touch with the situation in every section of the 
country, and weighing the ever changing con- 
ditions, including the vicissitudes of weather, 
the impact of strikes, variations in production, 
governmental priorities, distressed operating 
situations, and many others. 

“We believe that as a whole, and within the 
limits of practicability, freight car distribution 
between sections and railroads is being handled 
equitably, fairly, efficiently and without favor- 
itism or prejudice. 

“We believe no new law would produce more 
cars or a better distribution of the available 
cars. 


STEAMBOAT ROCK, IA.—Probably the 
best read advertisement of a country elevator 
operator is that of George Potgeter in the 
local paper under the heading “George Sez.” 
His readers in December sent him 500 letters 
of fan mail. 


GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS Consolidated 


Canadian Lake Navigation to 
Open Apr. 20 


The latest opening of navigation since 1943 
is expected at Fort William, Ont. 

A brief rush of grain out of the elevators is 
looked for on the expected opening Apr. 20. 

It is estimated that 65,000,000 bus. of wheat 
remains on farms in Western Canada, to be 
shipped before the new crop comes on. 


More Box Cars for Private 
Shippers of Relief Grain 


Under an interpretation of Service Order 
648 of the Interstate Commerce Commission the 
Government has granted private shippers of 
allocated commodities for the foreign relief 
program the same boxcar priority authority 
which previously has been reserved for govern- 
ment shipmeats. 

Carriers are now required under certification 
of shippers of grain and flour for private ac- 
count to foreign nations having allocations un- 
der the relief export program to grant these 
shippers the same class of priority available 
to PMA supplies. 


Box Car Report Not Optimistic 


W. H. Marriott, Sioux City Grain Exchange, 
and a director of the Western Grain and Feed 
Association, represented this association at the 
recent hearing in Washington before the ICC, 
does not give us a very optimistic report. 

About the only definite promise that they 
received were at least 1,200 box cars would 
be turned over to the western lines daily up 
to June 30th. They asked for 1,500 box cars 
daily, or a total of 10,500 weekly. 

They did get a promise that additional steel 
would be allocated for the building of new 
box cars, however, this does not help the imme- 
diate situation, which is critical right at the 
present time-—Western Grain & Feed Assn s 


Railroad Expenditures for 
Equipment 


Capital expenditures for equipment and other 
improvements to railway property made by 
Class I railroads in 1946 totaled $561,957,000, 
the Ass’n of American Railroads announced 
Apr. 4. With the exception of 1945, when such 
expenditures totaled $562,980,000 capital ex- 
penditures in 1946 were greater than in any 
year since 1930. : 

Total expenditures authorized for 1946 were 
considerably in excess of this figure, but inabil- 
ity to secure adequate supplies of materials 
somewhat limited the actual expenditures made. 
For example, the total amount of capital ex- 
penditures authorized for locomotives, freight 
cars, passenger cars and other equipment, in- 
cluding carry-over from 1945, was $770,911,000. 
Of that amount $319,017,000 actually was ex- 
pended in 1946, compared with $314,779,000 in 
1945. Carry-over of unexpended authorizations 
for equipment remaining on January 1, 1947, 
totaled $451,894,000, the greatest amount of 
carry-over for any corresponding period in the 
past twenty-three years, or since the compilation 
of these records began in 1923. Of this amount, 
$166,746,000 was for freight cars and $168,948,- 
000 was for passenger-train cars. Both figures 
are new high records. For locomotives, the 
carry-over was $106,536,000. : 

For freight-train cars, capital expenditures 
actually made in 1946 amounted to $159,282,000 
compared with $138,114,000 in 1945. 


ANNAPOLIS, MD.—Senators from agri- 
cultural areas, Mar. 13 virtually legislated out 
of existence a bill which would tax the earn- 
ings of co-operative associations. The vote was 
close, 16 to 13 in favor of recommitting the 
measure.—P.J.P. 5s 


The Real Cause of High 
Grain Prices 


Unpredictable government actions, rather 
than any speculation, are responsible for flucta- 
ating grain futures, referred to in request to ex- 
changes that margin requirements in grain be 
approximately tripled, said Walter Scott, pres. 
of the National Ass’n of Commodity Exchanges 
and Allied Trades, Inc. 

The situation in grain futures, referred to in 
the telegrams of the Commodity Exchange 
Authority to the grain exchanges, is one of the 
government’s own making. It has been brought 
about by the actions of the government itself 
and the uncertainities that have resulted from 
these actions rather than from speculation talk- 
ing loud in the wheat market, as recently 
enatged by the Sec’y of Agriculture, said Mr. 
Scott. 

Statements that speculation is responsible 
for the present situation in grain, which has 
hrought about the highest prices) in three 
decades, are completely contrary to the facts. 
The high prices that are ruling today are di- 
rectly due to Government policies and activities 
that have brought about conditions that the 
entire grain trade views with concern and 
alarm. 

If on the basis of the record as it now 
stands, the Government intends constantly to 
revise upward its export goals to the hilt of 
possible supply, the possibilities of further 
market reflection are apparent—regardless of 
margin rules. 

Prediction of price trends are futile unless 
given factors respecting govermental intentions 
are known. In the light of recent develop- 
ments, it is apparent that the entire matter of 
attempting to forecast future grain prices be- 
comes a guessing game as to possible Govern- 
ment moves. These moves, the grain trades 
have ample warrant to believe, have been 
closely integrated with what were, in effect, 
price support activities—due to fears of sur- 
pluses and threatened price support problems 
under the Steagall amendment. 

The grain exchanges, in common with agri- 
culture and the agricultural trades, have both 
a desire and a determination to play their full 
role in extending relief to war-torn peoples. 

The Government originally planned to ship 
about 267 millions of bushels of wheat abroad 
for relief purposes. Last November the Gov- 
ernment announced completion of those pur- 
poses and revoked certain restrictions that had 
been placed on the usage of some grains. The 
trade was not prepared for that statement, and 
there were declines in the market of about 10 
cents a bushel. In December, the Department 
of Agriculture, in a most optimistic report, 
estimated a winter wheat crop of 946.5 million 
bushels. 

Then the Commodity Credit Corporation an- 
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nounced that it would support wheat on the 
basis of $1.88 per bushel for shipment in May— 
a higher price than May wheat futures were 
bringing in the market. The trade could not 
figure why the Goverment should resort to this 
policy in view of the previous statement by 
Secretary Anderson that the export program 
for the season had been concluded. Many be- 
lieved that it might be a support program rather 
than one designed for relief purposes. 

Should the Government’s estimate that a total 
crop, including spring wheat, of 1170 million 
bushels be harvested next summer be correct, it 
would establish a new record of four successive 
billion-bushel wheat crops. However, bumper 
crops are just as unusual as failure crops, and 
if we revert to normal crops of 740 million 
bushels, it is obvious that we may have to im- 
port wheat from Canada. It is also obvious 
that, with the estimated requirements for ex- 
port and next year’s carryover, the chief rea- 
son for higher prices is that we are probably 
shipping larger amounts than are safe for our 
economy. 

When government expanded its expart pro- 
gram unjudiciously, the futures market stepped 
into the breach and saved the situation. It prob- 
alby is the outstanding instance in history of a 
vital economic function performed by the 
futures market. The public supplied the hedges 
against which the grain trades and the millers 
were able to book forward contracts with the 
Government. Cash grains were not available 
due to a farm-withholding movement and a 
physical shortage of box cars. 

At the present time the Government has 
decided not to ship any more wheat during 
May and June, but to confine its activities to 
flour purchases. In view of the Government’s 
increased purchases of flour, merchandisers and 
elevator concerns, in order to carry on this 
business, had to protect themselves with pur- 
chases of wheat futures and, at the same time, 
public traders, who believed the prices to be 
too high, were predominantly on the short side 
of the market. Records of large commission 
firms show that for the first time in twenty 
years, public participation has been on the short 
side and not on the long speculative side. 

All these factors—the announcement in No- 
vember of the completion of relief purchases ; 
the backing away of prices; the re-entry of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation into the market « 
at above-market prices; the announcement of 
greatly expanded govermental export  pro- 
grams; Govermental activities in absorbing all 
offers of grain as soon as they become avail- 
able in competition with the trade—brought 
about widespread competition for meager sup- 
plies. All these’ conditions—in the face of 
light movement of grain from the country be- 
cause of voluntary withholding action on farms 
and restricted shipping facilities, due to the box 
car shortage—are the real causes of the highes* 
grain prices of 27 years. 


“RANDOLPH” 


Oi_-ELEcTRIC GRAIN DRIER 
The Drier Without a Boiler 


ASK THE MAN WHO HAS ONE 


THAT’S ALL 


MANUFACTURED BY 


O. W. RANDOLPH COMPANY 
3917-21 Imlay St., TOLEDO, O., U. S. A. 
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CHICAGO, ILL.—The American Dry Milk 
Institute will hold its 22nd annual meeting 
Apr. 22, 23, at the Edgewater Beach Hotel. 


WASHINGTON, D.C—The. International 
Food Emergency Council has allocated 165,- 
000,000 gals of Cuban blackstrap molasses 
among nine countries. The largest share, 73,- 
100,000 gals, going to the United States. The 
United Kingdom is next with 72,400,000 gals. 

THE Government will have available for 
sale in April several cargoes of blackstrap 
molasses at the Gulf. 


DRY MILK purchased by the Government 
during March amounted to 25,000,000 pounds, 
at 9 cents for roller and 10 cents for spray 
process powdered milk. The U.N.R.R.A. gets 
10,000,000 pounds. 


PEANUT MEAL production during Febru- 
ary amounted to 16,134 tons, the heaviest Feb- 
ruary production since 1941. Stocks at mills 
are correspondingly large, at 16,208 tons. 


PENSACOLA, FLA.—A_ joint convention 
will be held here at the San Carlos Hotel June 
16-17 by the Cottonseed and Peanut Crushers 
Ass’n of Georgia and the Alabama-Florida 
Cottonseed Products Ass’n. 


WOOSTER, O.—To support a 5-year re- 
search project on poultry breeding Ohio State 
University has been given $25,000 by Swift 
& Co. 


DES MOINES, IA.—To co-operate with 
Iowa State College in reserach on swine nutri- 
tion the Feed Institute of Iowa has named a 
committee consisting of Carrol Swanson of 
De Moines, Burdette Lundberg of Harlan and 
Wm. Foster of Des Moines. 


DES MOINES, IA.—The Feed Institute of 
Iowa recently elected three new directors: 
Raymond Fleck of the Fleck Grain & Feed Co., 
Killduff ; George Morris, sales manager of the 
feed department of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Clin- 
ton; and Burdette Lundberg, manager of the 
Harlan Rendering Co., Harlan. Fleck was also 
elected vice president of the institute. 


EGG PRICE SUPPORT operations will be 
conducted in the Midwest for May deliveries 
on the basis of an average price to producers 
of 35 cents a dozen. This change, representing 
a 2-cent advance in Midwest support levels as 
compared with the February-through-April 
average price of 33 cents, was announced Apr. 
2 by the U. S. Department of Agriculture. No 
change will be made in the previously an- 
nounced April price. The June prices will be 
announced early in May. 


Florida Feed Dealers Meet 


Members of the Florida Feed Dealers Ass’n 
held their annual meeting at the Robert Clay 
Hotel in Miami, Apr. 3, and elected new offi- 
cers for the ensuing year. 

R. D. Jackson, of Tampa, was named pres. 
Mr. Jackson, pres. of the Tampa Chamber of 
Commerce, is vice-pres. of the Jackson Grain 
Co. in that city. 

Other new officers are: Wilton Adams, vice- 
pres.; J. C. McCrea, Miami, sec’y, and John 
Gray, Ocala, treas. 

The following were elected to the board of 
directors: L. W. Howard, Jacksonville; H. B. 
Fultz, Miami; R. B. Webster, Jacksonville; 
F. J. Davis, Tampa; J. P. Irwin, DeLand: 
Mark Monroe, Quincy; R. K. Alexander, 
Tampa; F. J. Wood, Fort Lauderdale: A. R. 
Spaulding, St. Petersburg, and the four offi- 
cers —L. D: B. 
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Manufactured Feeds Made the 


Winners 


It was recently discovered that the five 
“slickest chicks” in the United States were fed 
manufactured feeds. 


The hens were the regional winners in the 
nationwide “slick chick” contested conducted by 
the Poultry and Egg National Board in co- 
operation with Universal International Stu- 
dios, producers of the new movie, “The Egg 
hare Ie 


A survey revealed that the five beautiful hens, 
of five different breeds, from five different parts 
of the country, were fed five different brands 
of manufactured feed. 

“When we found that all 14 of the winners in 
last year’s eggs laying tests thruout the coun- 
try were raised on manufactured feed, it didn’t 
surprise us, but this new testimony that the 
feeds produce glamorous birds as well has really 
bowled us over,” commented Walter C. Berger, 
Chicago, president of the American Feed Man- 
ufacturers Ass’n. “We knew the product was 
good, but we didn’t know it was that good!” 

First prize in the Slick Chick contest went 
to “Marie Antoinette,’ a Barred Plymouth 
Rock owned by ll-year-old Roger Jensen, of 
Sheridan, Wyo. The four other regional win- 
ners were a White Rock entered by Vincent 
Bushkovich, Owatonna, Minn.; a Rhode Island 
Red entered by Mrs. W. Musgrave, Billerica, 
Mass; a New Hampshire entered by Dolores 
Weigle, Sterling, Ill.; and a White Leghorn 
entered by Betty Frances O’Brien, Cedar Bluffs, 
Miss. 


Feed Inspection 


Dr. P. B. Curtis, associate chemist of Purdue 
University speaking over the radio recently coy- 
ered inspection of commercial feeds. He said: 

By means of thoro inspection and analysis 
the purchaser has more assurance that he is 
getting full value for his money or at least what 
is described on the label. The purchaser should 
by all means take sufficient time to read the tag 
and know what is being offered to him. The 
feed industry is a large one and hundreds of 
brands are manufactured and sold for the feed- 
ing of all types of livestock. As a result the 
purchaser in any community has an opportunity 


to choose between brands and is not compelled. 


to take the first brand which may be offered 
to him. 

One of the principal duties of the Ass’n of 
American Feed Control Officials which is com- 
posed of feed control officials from the various 
states, the Federal Government and Dominion 
of Canada, is to name and define such feed in- 
gredients and, if necessary, to include in the 
definitions certain standards of quality. The 
1947 annual official publication of the association 
includes the names of more than 200 different 
feed ingredients and their definitions. These 
definitions and terms are used thruout the 
United States and Canada. This makes for uni- 
formity in so far as the nomenclature of ingre- 
dients is concerned. 

Furthermore, the association has adopted 
certain regulations and resolutions pertaining 
to the sale of commercial feeding stuffs. These 
regulations likewise have contributed much to- 
ward uniformity in feed law enforcement. It is 
my belief that feed inspection work thoroly 
executed is one of the greatest services which 
can be rendered to the farmers and feeders of 
the country. It is also valuable to the honest 
and reliable feed manufacturers in that it pro- 
tects them from unfair competition. 


Cattle Feed from Dehydrated __ 
Cactus 


Dehydrated cattle feed swill be produced 
here fom cactus at the $700,000 dehydrating, 
canning, freezing and compressing plant to be 
established at Raymondyille, Tex., by Ray- 
mondville, Industries,’ Inc., Gilbert C. Wilson 
of Pittsburg, Tex., announced. The plant will 
be housed in an enlargement of the Ray-Tex 
Freezers & Canners, Inc.’s building; it will be 
managed by W. W. Ely, head of the freezing 
company. It is expected to be in operation 
next fall, The dehydrated cactus will be 
shipped to the Gilbert C. Wilson. Laboratories 
in Henderson and mixed theré with other feeds. 


Molasses and Beet Pulp for 
Cattle 


Feeding trials were conducted at the Wash- 
ington Experiment Station in three 120 day 
feeding periods to ascertain the replacement 
value of dried molasses-beet pulp for all or part 
of the corn, wheat, or barley in rations with 
chopped alfalfa hay, steamed bone meal, and salt. 
The cereals were fed alone or supplemented 
with one-third, one-half, or one-sixth part of 
dried molasses-beet pulp, replacing either corn, 
barley, or wheat or combinations of these. 


With mature steers, high quality hay, and a 
feeding period of 120 days, dried molasses-beet 
pulp may be fed satisfactorily up to 50 percent 
of the ration of corn, barley, or wheat during 
years of favorable price relationships. About 75 
Ib. of the grain was replaced by 100 lb. of the 
dried molasses-beet pulp. There was a slight 
decrease in hay consumption and gain. Com- 
parative feed prices, rather than feed efficiency, 
determined costs. Dried molasses-beet pulp was 
a good appetizer. 


Dried Yeast for Feed 


A leading Milwaukee brewing company 
which formerly sold its surplus liquid yeast to 
various users, now is drying all of its surplus 
at a rate of 5,400 to 6,000 pounds a week. 
Probable output this year will be 1,500,000 
pounds. An official of the company said: 


High nutritive value has been found in brew- 
ers dried yeast, with 12 vitamins known to be 
present in it, researchers have reported. The 
brewery by-product has been widely used as a 
poultry feed for its stimulation of full feather- 
ing, and also an ingredient of a feed for live- 
stock and dog foods. Fur ranchers have used 
the yeast more as they discovered its effect in 
improving the gloss of their animals’ fur. 

The brewery operates its dried yeast plant 
in an addition to one of its main buildings. Con- 
struction was authorized by the government in 
1945 because of recognition of the by-prod- 
uct’s importance as a feed for animals. ‘The 
prone equipment is a large rotary drum 

rier. 


Surplus yeast from the brewing process is 
piped from the fermenting cellars into refrig- 
erated tanks, from which it flows into the drum 
for drying in a matter of seconds with live 
steam. A cutting blade shaves the dried yeast 
from the drum in tissue.thin sheets which drop 
into a conveyor trough. The dried yeast then 
is broken up, but not powdered, and is fun- 
neled to another room beneath the drying room 
and directly into a sack filling machine. 


Hay Movement in March 


Receipts and shipments of hay at the various 
markets during March, compared with March, 
1946, in tons, were: : 


Receipts Shipments 
1947 1946 1947 1946 
Baltimore oe 72 yeas sence 
Chicago 2,925 4.871 1,407 1,463 
Ft. Worth 22 352 3a ae eaters 
Kansas City 8,244 10,134 6,318 7,704 
Portland 706 914 oe Ngai 
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New Horizons in Animal Nutrition 


By Dr. H. J. Presiupa of U. S. aa ces Inc., before National Farm Chemurgic 
ouncil. 


LESS PROTEIN IN CORN.—There is a 
tendency for a lower protein content of the 
hybrid corn variety. The textbook values of 9.3- 
9.8 per cent protein in corn are already out of 
date. This reflected by the lower protein con- 
tent of corn by-products such as distillers grains 
and solubles compared to higher values pre- 
viously accepted by the feed trade, As time 
goes on, this means that increased quantities of 
protein will be necessary to compensate for the 
lower protein trend of corn brought about by 
acceptance of hybrid varieties. It is interesting 
to note that about 80 per cent of the corn stays 
on the farm, whereas 20 per cent of the corn 
produced is sold. Approximately half of this 
latter quantity is returned to agriculture in 
the form of commercial feeds. 


FOR RAPID GROWTH of turkey poults, 
rations containing 26 per cent or more protein 
are recommended. Soybean ‘protein does a 
good job in such rations, whereas the sole use 
of other vegetable proteins slow up growth. 
The latter also show wp deficiencies of an 
amino acid called lysine. Breeder rations for 
poultry must contain some fish ,meal along 
with soybean meal to avoid perosis in- day-old 
chicks. Pasting up of young poultry flocks 
during the first week has been blamed on too 
high a soybean meal content of rations. This 
may occur with certain solvent extracted meals 
and can be easily corrected by feeding cracked 
corn. 


_ MARINE PROTEIN.—Considerable increase 
in growth can be obtained with poultry when 
marine protein is used to supplement soybean 
protein. Some evidence has been accumulated 
to point out that part of this growth increase 
may be due to the amino acid methionine pres- 
ent in fish products. Sardine meal is generally 
considered the most effective supplement to 
soybean meal. There may also be a species 
difference in the biological utilization of fish 
solubles. Both fish meal and fish solubles con- 
tain growth factors which cannot be replaced 
by methionine, choline or the known vitamins 
when used to supplement soybean meal rations. 
Although the amino acid methionine when used 
as an adjunct to soybean meal has been found 
to improve growth of poultry it has not been 
too successful when used in a similar fashion 
to increase growth of hogs. 


HIGH ENERGY RATIONS.—University 
of Connecticut investigators have found prom- 
ise in the use of high energy rations low in 
fibre for rapid broiler growth. One of the im- 
portant features of their ration is the inclusion 
of special fermentation products rich in the 
vitamins of the B complex. Poultry feeds high 
in fibre have been improved by the inclusion 
of 2.5 per cent “moldy bran,” a product rich in 
enzymes. No improvement was noticed in feeds 
of low fibre content. 


EXCESS MINERAL HARMFUL.—In cer- 
tain geographic areas natural excess of some 
minerals does harm. For example, the people 
in the Buena Vista Lake area have noticed 
a graying of the coat in cattle, accompanied by 
a persistent scouring and anemia. The condi- 
tion has been especially aggravated by alfalfa 
hay from this area. It was traced to an ex- 
cess of molybdenum in the soil which indirectly 
caused poisoning of the cattle. 


SOME NEW TRACE ELEMENTS are 
now being studied in Great Britain where it has 
been indicated that nickel is of importance in 
increasing crop yield. Inasmuch as food and 
feed are closely related to soil nutrition it is 
possible that a more important role will be 
found for nickel as has been shown during the 
last year with the addition of cobalt to the 
feed of ruminants. F ae 

Sometimes natural products supplying pri- 
marily the same minerals to animals seem to 
perform differently. Cornell University re- 


search has shown that oyster shell or calcite 
grit is much superior to ground limestone as a 
supplement for laying rations. Birds receiving 
ground limestone had higher mortality and 
lower egg production. Combinations of crushed 
oyster shell and granite grit were found to be 


the most satisfactory supplement for laying 
rations. 


VITAMIN A—We are gradually becoming 
alerted to the ease of destruction of vitamin A. 
Antioxidants show promise in stabilizing this 
vitamin which seems to lose its physiological 
potency not only in ingredients prior to being 
placed in feed, but after being shipped to the 
consumer, so that the final feeds contains but 
a small fraction of the vitamin thought to be 
present by merely adding the vitamin A ‘text- 
book values of the constituents. Altho vitamin 
D has been considered more stable than vitamin 
A in poultry feeds, recently work has shown 
that a large percentage of this vitamin is lost 
after long periods of storage. Because of de- 
mand of vitamin A fish oils by the pharmaceu- 
tical and food industries there has been a de- 
creased use of these materials for feeding ani- 
mals because of high cost. There is an in- 
creased trend for the use of alfalfa in formula 
feeds for poultry since it contains carotene pig- 
ments capable of being broken down to vitamin 
A in the chicken. However, not all types of 
animals utilize these piements to produce this 
vitamin with the same degree of efficiency. 

A great deal of vitamin A comes from grasses 
which are so commonplace and taken too much 
for granted. Progressive agriculture could 
not be possible without well managed pastures. 
Harvested roughage’ provides the backbone of 
winter dairy rations. It has been found that 
carotene has greater stability. in grass silage 
than in dehydrated or sun-cured alfalfa. Al- 
falfa meal when stored in burlap bags has a 
tendency to lose 80 per cent of its carotene 
potency in one year. 


VITAMIN E.—There is a close inter-rela- 
tionship of vitamin E and vitamin A. The 
fact that antioxidant properties of vitamin E 
protect vitamin A from running down was not 
too well appreciated until a few years ago. 
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This may also be correlated with investigators’ 
findings that virtually the same general phy- 
siological defects have been attributed to vita- 
min A and E deficiencies of animals. These two 
vitamins work together in all tissues in a sort 
of co-operative, protective and nutritive 
capacity. 

Vitamin E not only stabilizes vitamin A but 
makes it more available. Recent work at the 
Minnesota Experiment Station in connection 
with the nutrition and reproduction of cattle has 
shown that sudden death occurred among both 
sexes of animals from 18 months to 5 years of 
age. Using an electrocardiograph, the same 
instrument which is used to study heart condi- 
tions in humans, it was found that traumatic 
heart failure was produced by vitamin E defi- 
cient rations. This work will undoubtedly 
create new interest in the inter-relationship of 
vitamin A with vitamin E which is often re- 
ferred to as alpha tocopherol. 


RESEARCH is making progress thru the 
organic synthesis of low cost compounds which 
affect the metabolism of warm blooded animals. 
These compounds have a hormone like action in 
that minute quantities can produce great changes 
in natural processes, especially growth and fat 
deposition. 

Some of the materials such as thyroprotein 
behave thru the stimulation of the thyroid. 

Another group of compounds such as thiourea 
and thiouracil inhibit thyroxine secretion in the 
thyroid. Because of a resulting decrease in 
metabolism there is usually an increase in feed 
utilization upon administration. 2 

The limiting factors in the use of antithyroid 
agents is their lack of palatability to farm ani- 
mals. Because poultry do not possess highly 
developed taste senses, they seem to be unable 
to detect the presence of thiouracil. Bovines 
need salt to mask the taste. Altho most swine 
and sheep object to the taste of the thiouracil or 
thiourea, the carcass quality is greatly improved 
upon administration of these compounds. How- 
ever, in working with steers it was found that in- 
gestion of these materials did not significantly. 
affect the degree of finish. 

ESTROGENS.—Another series of com- 
pounds having hormone action is called the 
“estrogenic group.” The estrogenic hormones 
are primarily behavior hormones of females and 
are responsible for some of the differences 
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Plans for A.F.M.A. Convention 


Outstanding speakers and a well-planned en- 
tertainment program, coupled with an antici- 
pated record attendance, should make the an- 
nual meeting of the American Feed Manufac- 
turers Ass’n here at the Drake Hotel, May 
1, 2, 3, the greatest in the association’s history. 

Scheduled speakers, including some of the top 
authorities in the field, will discuss sales, pro- 
motion, employee relations, and nutritional ad- 
vances. 

The high point of the convention program will 
be a dramatic presentation by association offi- 
cials the morning of May 2. 
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EFFICIENT 
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Write Today for Full Particulars. 


THE FRENCH OIL MILL MACHINERY €0. = 


PIQUA, OHIO, U.S.A. 


Pres, Walter C. Berger is not divulging the 
details of this phase of the program, but he de- 
clares that it will open new horizons for indus- 
try co-operation. With this significant presen- 
tation, he says, the 39-year-old association will 
reach a new peak of purposefulness, introducing 
a broad concept which will have unlimited poten- 


tialities for a prosperous future in the manu- 


factured feed business. d 

The principal convention speaker will be Axel 
Oliver Malmberg, director of public relations 
for the Doughnut Corporation of America, who 
will address the assembly the morning of May 
1 on the subject of “Building Industrial Morale 
Thru Human Relations.”. An authority on sales 
and sales promotion as well as public relations, 
Mr. Malmberg has been addressing trade associ- 
ation groups from coast to coast. He is known 
for his impressive oratory and his sound 
philosophy of selling. 

Also appearing at the opening session will be 
Lloyd S. Riford, of Cayuga, N. Y., chairman of 
the board of directors of the AF'MA, and Paul 
Ijams, of Topeka, Kan., president of the Ass’n 
of American Feed Control Officials. 

The association’s Dog Food Division has 
planned a program for the afternoon session, 
May 1, which will be of interest to all con- 
vention goers. 

Dr. Paul H. Phillips, professor of biochem- 
istry at the University of Wisconsin, will talk 
on “The Role of Nutrition in Reproduction.” 
He is. in charge of the Dog Food Division’s new 
three-year research project on this subject and 
will outline plans and objectives of the project. 
Dr. Phillips has done much outstanding re- 
search work in various fields of animal nutri- 
tion. 

Dr. J. V. Lacroix, of Evanston, IIL, will 
speak on “Dry Food and the Diet of Dogs.” A 
veterinary surgeon and operator of a hospital 
for small animals, Dr. Lacroix has been pub- 
lisher of “The North American Veterinarian” 
since 1920. 

“Sunshine Gene’ Flack, Sunshine Biscuits’ 
director of advertising and trade relations 
counsel, also will speak at this session. He has 
studied, practiced, and preached salesmanship 
for 32 years and has addressed the largest 
audiences of sales people ever held in America 
—as many as 25,000 at a time in gigantic munici- 
pal mass meetings. His talk on merchandising, 
advertising, and selling combines information 
and inspiration. 

The Nutrition Council of the AFMA has 
planned the afternoon session for May 2. 

“Applied Swine Nutrition” will be discussed 
by Prof. Damon Catron, of the animal hus- 
bandry department of Iowa State College. He 
has brought together the results of nutrition 
research at his and numerous other colleges 
and experiment stations, studying the practical 
application of this information in feeding. 

Professor Catron took post-graduate work 
at the University of Illinois under Dr. B. W. 
Fairbanks and Dr. J. L. Krider, and has had 
actual experience in the manufactured feed in- 
dustry. 

E. I. Robertson, professor of poultry nutrition 
in the Cornell University poultry department, 
will speak on the subject: “Poultry Nutrition— 
Who is Responsible for its Application in Prac- 
tice?” He has been working closely with the 
feed and poultry industries, and during the past 
winter conducted a nutrition conference for 
feed manufacturers as well as a series of six 
regional conferences for feed dealers. 

“Milking and Mastitus Control” will be the 
subject of'an address by Prof. W. E. Petersen, 
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Axtel Oliver Vagtborg Who Will Address 
Feed Manufacturers 


of the dairy husbandry department of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, who will illustrate his 
talk with motion pictures. 


A business meeting will be held at the clos- 
ing session, the morning of May 3. 


C. D. Alexander will speak at this session on 
“Management’s Blind Spot.” 


An unusual program of entertainment has 
been arranged for convention goers. The Latin 
Quarter, smart Chicago theater restaurant now 
featuring Ted Lewis, his band, and a Broad- 
way musical review, has been taken over by 
the AFMA for a party the night of May 1. 


On May 2, feed men will be the guests of the 
Chicago Feed Club at a cocktail party from 5 
to 7 p. m., and that evening there will be an- 
other party at the Latin Quarter for those who 
could not be accommodated the first night and 
those interested in a repeat performance. 


Lewis’ musical hit, “Manhattan Serenade,” 
features Geraldene DuBois; Shirley, Sharon 
and Wanda; the Sky Riders; Paul White; El- 
roy Peace; and 16 Selma Marlowe girls. 

The AFMA board of directors will hold its 
annual meeting in Chicago on Apr. 30. 


The Drake Hotel cannot accommodate such 
a large crowd as at last year’s meeting, and 
expected this year. Therefore, a block of rooms 
has been engaged for the convention period at 
The Drake for active members and at the 
Knickerbocker and Continental Hotels for other 
than active members. These two hotels are 
closely adjacent to The Drake and provide first 
class accommodation. 

Reservations will not be handled thru the As- 
sociation office. Write the hotel direct. 


Malt Sprouts 
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Adulteration and Misbranding 


GIRARD, KAN.—John Vietti has been con- 
victed of violating the Kansas feedstuffs law by 
selling ground oats to which he has added 
ground oat hulls—G. M. H. 


LONGTON, KAN.—Frank Dyer was con- 
victed of violating the law by removing the 
labels from ground oat hulls and selling them 
as ground oats.—G. M. H. 


Feed from Stillingia Tree 


Protein feed, as well as candles, soap, and 
drying oil for paint, may soon be produced 
from the Chinese tallow trees, grown for orna- 
mental purposes along the coast of the Gulf of 
Mexico northward from the Rio Grande Val- 
ley of Texas, according to Victor Schoeffel- 
mayer of Dallas, pres., of the Texas Chemur- 
gic Council. 

Special research on the Chinese tallow or 
stillingia tree to determine the usefulness of its 
properties is now under way at the chemurgic 
research center at Texas A. & M. College un- 
der the direction of Dr. Bryant R. Holland and 
Dr. W. M. Potts, professor of chemistry. 

The seeds or nuts from the tree contain about 
20 per cent oil, 23 per cent tallow, 11 per cent 
meal, eight per cent fiber, and 26 per cent shell. 
The seed may be suitable for protein feed after 
the oil is extracted. 

Close planted trees will yield two to 2.5 tons 
of nuts a year containing 800 to 1,000 pounds 
of. oil. More than 1,000,000 tallow trees have 
been planted during the last 30 years along the 
gulf coast in this area.—H. N. 


Convention of Cereal Chemists 


The American Ass’n of Cereal Chemists con- 
vention is to be held at the Hotel President in 
Kansas City, Mo., May 19 to 23, inclusive. 

The schedule includes such entertainment as 
a picnic, golf tournament, pistol match, inspec- 
tion trips and the like. The Ladies Entertain- 
ment Committee, under the leadership of Mrs. 
James Doty, is planning an interesting program 
for the wives who attend. The program itself 
promises to be one of the most instructive ever 
offered by the Association. 

William A. Haley, chief chemist of the 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co. is program chairman. 
A. J. King of the Fisher Flouring Mills Co. is 
editor. A session on nutrition, both human and 
animal, will be headed by Dr. Frank Gunder- 
son, vice-pres., Research and Products Develop- 
ment, Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 

A program centering around enzymes is 
headed by Dr. Eric Kneen of the Kurth Malt- 
ing Company. Dr. John A. Shellenberger, 
head of the Department of Milling Industry of 
the Kansas State College will direct the ses- 
sion on Agronomy and Milling Technology. 
The general session is under the chairmanship 
of Dr. Hugh K. Parker of the Wallace & Tier- 
nan Co. , 

Exhibitors wishing display space for exhib- 
its should contact Mr. Fay Buck, Kansas Flour 
Mills Corp., North Kansas City 16, Mo. 

Highlighting the convention program will be 
an address by Dr. Harold Vagtborg, pres. and 
director of the Midwest Research Institute of 


Kansas City. 


Feed Movement in March 


Receipts and shipments of feed at the various 
markets during March compared with March, 
1946, in tons, were: 


Receipts Shipments 
1947 194 1947 1946 

imore 4,551 TEED 0 Rai tena cr tk Miata s./ehvtchs 
eee 21,231 38,238 42,708 52,312 
Kansas City 13,980 1,620 37,770 22,860 
Milwaukee 320 390 20,750 18,150 
Minneapolis Porto Stairs 85,620 91,020 
Minneapolis* 5,075 3,185 11,200 4,515 
Minneapolist .... ...- 28,740,000 30,960,000 
Wichita 9,820 7,045 


*Screenings. }+Linseed meal (Ibs.). 


New Horizons in Nutrition 


(Continued from page 275) 


which characterize a hen from a capon. Ad- 
ministration of estrogens increases the fat con- 
tent of the blood and causes deposits of fat 
under the skin. 
feed these compounds to poultry so that regard- 
less of age or sex the birds take on a soft, 
glossy skin finish which is characteristic of 
“milk fed” birds. 

A compound known as dianisylhexene has 
been experimented with rather widely but has 
been dropped because of toxicity. The diacetate 
form of a compound used in England for hu- 
mans to take the place of diethylstilbesterol, 
called “dienestrol” has been reported to require 
very low dosage and exhibits little or no toxicity 
for fattening birds of mixed flocks. 

_ The use of hormones in feeds is yet in its 
infancy. We still must have more research on 


It is, therefore, possible to, 
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these compounds which offer promise of increas- 
ing efficient output of meat, milk and eggs and 
may help solve some of our animal fertility 
problems. 


Tung Meal for Growing Chicks 


Tung meal, whether raw, autoclaved at 11.5 
‘bs. pressure and 115.5° C., or autoclaved at 22 
Ibs. pressure and 128° C. proved toxic to chicks 
when included in an otherwise good growing 
mash. Removal of tung shell particles by siev- 
ing increased the toxicity of the meal. At the 
5 per cent level, and above, toxicity was evi- 
denced by poor feed utilization and waxy feath- 
ers. At 10 and 15 per cent levels, mortality 
ranging up to 100 per cent was encountered. 
Liver malfunction with jaundice was the prin- 
cipal toxic reaction noted. Heat treatment 
alone did not destroy the toxic principle of tung 
meal.—Gainesville, Fla., Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. 
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CHECK Protein, Fat, and Fibre 
YOUR —Feed or Grain— 
FORMULAS Analyzed at 
ah Reasonable Rates 
wi 

|| Laboratory Runyon Testing Laboratories 
1106 Board of Trade. Chicago, III. 
Analyses “Runyon Analyses Help Sell Feeds’? 
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THE FARM MINERALS CO. 


21st Street at Sherman Drive « Indianapolis 


BOWSHER pets 
Feed Mills: 


Mix 
Rapidly crush ear corn (with or 
without husk) and grind all the 
smali grains; either separately 
or mixed— mixed as they are 
being ground — not before or 
after. This saves time and labor. 


“COMBINATION” MILLS 


Use the famous Cone- 
Shape burrs. Light 
Draft. Large Capacity 
Solidly Built. Long 
Life. Special sizes fo: 
the milling trade 
Jacking or Wagon Box 
Elevator. Circular on 
‘ S request. 


1B 
THE N. P. BOWSHER CO. 


INDIANA 


= 


FP MODELL 
HAMMERMILL 
CORN CUTTER 
AND GRADER 


VERTICAL FEED 
MIXER 


One Machine or Complete 
Feed Mill Equipment 


@ Kelly Duplex, with more than 60 years 
experience, is well equipped to help you plan 
and to build the mill machinery you need. 
They will be glad to help you with your 
problems. Whether you are purchasing only 
one machine or equipping a mill complete, get 
suggestions and estimates from Kelly Dupiex. 
WRITE FOR CATALOG 


KELiv.60pl 


The DUPLEX MILL & MFG. CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
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Poultry Feeds and Feeding 


Feed Supplement for Chickens 


on Pasture 


By D. C. Kennarp, L. E. THATCHER and 
V. D. Cuampertin, of Ohio Agricultural 
Experiment Station. 


Natural or wild pasturage will suffice on 
many farms where not more than 200 pullets 
are raised each year. If a larger number of 
pullets are to be raised, it is usually advisable 
to provide a special, well-isolated range of 
clover, alfalfa, timothy, or some of the other 
crops used for pasturage purposes. Ladino 
clover has come to bea favorite pasturage for 
chickens where climatic conditions are favor- 
able for its growth. 


FEEDS TO SUPPLEMENT PASTUR- 
AGE.—The wartime scarcity of feed in 1940 
prompted the beginning of experiments by the 
Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station at Woo- 
ster to determine what feed supplements might 
be necessary to secure the normal growth of 
chickens on good pasturage. The first 2 years’ 
experiments were conducted with simple feed 
mixtures without alfalfa, milk products, and 
vitamin supplements. Fhe success with these 
simple feed mixtures suggested the desirability 
of learning what results might be obtained from 
the feeding of whole grain (without mash) 
and pasturage. 

In two experiments with the growth of Leg- 
horn pullets and one experiment with the growth 


of Rhode Island Red pullets on unlimited range ' 


and pasturage with whole grain without mash, 
a very satisfactory growth of pullets was se- 
cured. Altho these pullets were somewhat 
lighter in weight when taken from the range 
and started to lay about 2 weeks later than 
similar pullets receiving the range mash, they, 
however, soon caught up in body weight and 
rate of egg production after receiving the lay- 
ing ration. Contrary to these resu'ts secured 
on unlimited range providing the necessary in- 
sects, bugs, and worms, a fourth experiment 
with the growth of Rhode Island Red pullets 
proved a failure on a limited range (250 pullets 
per acre) of Ladino clover. This provided 
better pasturage but failed to provide sufficient 
insects, bugs, worms, and the like. 


In view of the foregoing results and experi- 
ences, a new type of ration and method of 
feeding was designed for growing the Station’s 
2,500 pullets on range and pasturage in 1945. 
These rations and the method of feeding were 
so satisfactory that they were used again on 
a large scale with equally satisfactory results 
in 1946. The rations were built upon two 
protein levels—12 and 14 per cent. Both years 
the 12 per cent protein ration (which enabled 
a saving of nearly 50 per cent of the protein 
meals) proved as satisfactory as the 14 per 
cent protein ration. The success of the 12 per 
cent protein ration and the results with whole 
grain (without mash) and pasturage suggested 
that perhaps some of the common minerals 
might be the limiting factor when chickens are 
grown on whole grain (without mash) and pas- 
turage. Consequently, a third ration of corn 
and minerals was included in the 1946 experi- 


ments. The three rations were composed of the 
following ingredients: 

12 14 

per per Corn 


cent cent and 
- pro- pro- min- 
Ingredients 


tein tein erals 

Whole corn or wheat........... 60 ay aaron 
Whole oats 10 
Coarsely ground corn ... ero le 18 90 
Wheat bran 6 
Meat scraps, 50 per cent protein 5 
Soybean oil meal 8 
Oyster shell or limestone grit, 

chick-size 1 2 
Granite or gravel grit, medium 1 2 
DALY die datas ae oe ek eee iL 2 
Bonemeal, feeding grade ...... 6 


*Free choice of whole corn, 


METHOD OF FEEDING.—The_ who‘e 
erain-mash mixtures were fed once daily (3 
to 4 p.m.) in the amount that would be con- 
sumed by about noon the following day. Being 
without feed 3 to 4 hours each day made the 
pullets more active, and thus they made better 
use of the range and pasturage. 


The chickens which received the corn and 
minerals ration were given the free choice of 
whole corn and the ground corn-minerals-mash 
mixture in separate feeders. The birds were 
fed once daily (about 4 p.m.) the amount of 
each that would be nearly consumed before the 


next feeding period. 


APPLICATION OF RESULTS. — That 
equally satisfactory growth of chickens on La- 
dino clover pasturage was secured in the three 
experiments by use of either the 12 or 14 per 
cent protein ration was a surprise. The big 
surprise, however, was that the corn and min- 
erals ration yielded as satisfactory growth of 
Leghorn and Rhode Island Red pullets as did 
either the 12 or the 14 per cent protein ration. 
This suggests that the primary purpose of the 
12 and 14 per cent protein rations was to pro- 
vide the necessary minerals. If so, we face a 
different point of view than that previously 
assumed when it was supposed the primary need 
in addition to whole grain for chickens on 
pasturage was supplemental protein. 


In light of the results with the corn and 
minerals ration, it now appears that the limiting 
dietary factors for the growth of chickens on 
pasturage are the well-known, inexpensive min- 
erals—sodium, chlorine, calcium, and’ phos- 
phoriis—as provided by common salt (sodium 
chloride), oyster shell or high-calcium lime- 
stone, and feeding-grade bonemeal or defluori- 
nated rock phosphate. In other words, these 
results indicate that Ladino clover (or probably 
other good pasturage) can be depended upon 
to provide all of the proteins and vitamins re- 
quired for the growth of chickens if the pas- 
turage is supplemented with whole corn (or 
probably other whole grains) and the previously 
named minerals. 


To poultry raisers, the economy in the use of 
either the 12 per cent protein ration or the corn 
and minerals ration with good pasturage for 
the growth of their chickens is obvious. Good 
land where Ladino clover thrives can be made 
to yield high returns when used for the growth 
of chickens at the rate of 250 to 500 birds per 
acre. The use of the simple rations and good 
pasturage is deserving of consideration for the 
growth of chickens for meat production, as well 
as the growth of pullets for egg production. 


PASTURAGE CAN INCREASE POUL- 
TRY PROFITS.—Ohio poultrymen may well 
consider the additional returns they can secure 
from a few acres devoted to Ladino clover for 
the growth of chickens to be sold as 4- to 6- 
pound roasters in the fall or early winter. In 
many instances, the same brooding equipment 
could be used for both the pullets and the birds 
for meat production by starting the pullets for 
egg production in January or February, and 
following with the meat birds to be started in 
May or June. The only additional equipment 
most poultrymen would need for the meat birds 
would be comparatively inexpensive range 
shelters. 


The war-caused feed scarcity made necessary 
the greater use of range and pasturage for the 
growth of chickens. From this, much valuable 
information and experience. which will find use 
in peacetime reduction of poultry and egg pro- 
duction costs was gained from the feeding and 
management of chickens on pasturage. More- 
over, the range and pasturage can be made to 
provide the all-important isolation and protec- 
tion of the growing chickens from the diseases, 
parasites, and contaminated premises of older 
chickens. This, in itself, often determines 
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whether the poultryman will have high-quality 
pullets capable of profitable egg production or 
inferior pullets not worthy of being kept for 
layers. 


Shortage of Poultry Next 
Autumn 


Chickens and turkeys are apt to be so scarce 
by the time next Thanksgiving and Christmas 
roll around that the average family may not be 
able to afford them, President Walter C. Berger, 
of the American Feed Manufacturers associ- 
ation, declared April 1. 

“Present conditions indicate a definite short- 
age of poultry meat and pork for the table this 
fall,’ Berger said, explaining that as a result of 
high feeding costs the replacement of poultry 
and hogs today is not sufficient to produce 
enough of these meats for the latter part of the 
year. 

He declared that these high feed costs were 
not due to a shortage of grain, but to the goy- 
ernment’s allocation and procurement programs. 
_ “The supply of grains in this country is suf- 
ficient to take care of home consumption and to 
do the right job of export to foreign countries,” 
he explained. “However, the government has 
upset normal grain marketing by buying at such 
an excessive rate of speed that our transporta- 
tion facilities cannot handle the volume. As a 
result, grain for domestic consumption cannot 
get to market and a shortage condition exists 
which is boosting grain prices. 

“Tt isn’t the volume of government purchases 
that is causing the trouble as much as the exces- 
sive speed of buying at a time when transporta- 
tion facilities cannot be increased to meet the 
demand,” he said. “We have no quarrel with the 
government's project to supply foreign needs, 
but it should be done with more consideration 
of the effect on our own national economy. The 
government should not insist on reaching arbi- 
trarily set goals for export if doing so creates a 
situation such as the one we now face here at 
home.” 

Explaining his forecast of a poultry meat and 
pork scarcity in the fall, Berger pointed to the 
following trends: 

There has been a drastic cut-back in the sale 
of poults (baby turkeys). 

A large percentage of male chicks are being 
destroyed as soon as hatched. 

Packers report dangerously high percentages 
of piggy sows (sows with unborn pigs) coming 
to market. Each of these bred sows sold now 
means another litter of pigs that will not pro- 
duce meat for the table next fall and winter. 

“We cannot blame the farmer for this con- 
dition,’ Berger said. “The price of corn is so 
high that the farmer with corn is tempted to sell 
it now rather than risk a later market by feed- 
ing to hogs. The farmer with hogs, who must 
buy his corn, has the same temptation to take 
advantage of the present market by selling his 
hogs now.” 


Distillers Feeds ait 
Hatchability 


By Profs. K. F. Scutams and A. R. WINTER, 
Department of Poultry Husbandry, 
Ohio State University 


The National Research Council recommends 
about four per cent animal protein concentrate 
of total feed consumed in chick starting and 
breeding rations and about two per cent for 
finishing pullets and commercial egg production. 

Data reported by various investigators indi- 
cate that an animal protein factor such as found 
in milk, meat scraps, fish meal, liver meal and 
extracts of these products is essential in the ra- 
tion for good hatchability. 

An extensive poultry feeding project, in- 
volving ten rations, 2,000 chicks and 600 laying 
and breeding birds, is under way at Ohio State 
University to determine the place of distillers 
solubles in practical poultry rations. The ob- 
jectives are: : 


To obtain additional data on the extent to 
which dried distillers solubles and distillers 
dried grains with solubles may be used to re- 
place the more expensive animal protein feed- 
stuffs in rations for growth egg production and 
hatchability. 

To determine the amount of distillery prod- 
ucts which may be used in poultry mash feeds 
without producing undesirable effects such as 
reduction of palatability; decrease in the rate 
of growth or production; increased mash cost; 
wet litter, etc. 

To obtain the “carry over” effects of the 
rations fed to layers on prolonged egg produc- 
tion, hatchability, and livability of offspring. 

Satisfactory but not quite as good growth 
was obtained when all of the animal protein 
was replaced by soybean oilmeal and distillers 
solubles. 

Distillers grains with solubles was not as 
satisfactory as distillers solubles in the rations 
used for growth. 
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The production, hatchability and chick liv- 
ability tests are still in progress. The data 
obtained during the first three months indicate 
that : 


Satisfactory egg production may be obtained 
on a ration in which soybean oilmeal and dis- 
tillers solubles are used to replace all of the 
animal protein feedstuff. 


A small amount of animal protein feedstuff 
(1.5 to 2 per cent of total feed) will improve 
a soybean oilmeal and distillers solubles ration 
for hatchability. 


Livability of chicks from hens fed the no 
animal protein rations appears to be as good as 
from hens fed the animal protein rations. How- 
ever, the numbers observed to date have been 
small. 


EGG-FEED RATIO means the number of 
pounds of poultry feed that equais in value one 
dozen eggs. 


MORE Feed 
in LESS Time... 


PORTABLE 
HAMMERMILL 


You'll like the way a Fords Portable gets the grinding jobs done 


quickly, giving improved service to more customers. 


And you'll 


make more profits from these other money-making advantages of a 
Fords Portable equipped with Molasses Impregnator: 


1. Fulfills the demand for hay and stover grinding. 


2. Helps sell more supplements and concentrates. 
3. Gets the EXTRA grinding business that doesn't always come to 


the mill or feed store. 


4. You set your own pace by going TO the farmer. 


These are important reasons why more and more mill men are 


using Fords Portables. 
Write 


Let us: give you complete information. 


ates SHED CO., 1707 12th St., Streator, Ill. 
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MORE CAPACITY—GREATER ECONOMY 


with MASTER CLEANERS 


Style B—with its unparalleled cleaning performance on any grain under 
all conditions has long been the standard of the industry. All steel frame 
electrically welded and heavy rigid construction insure long service and 


low operating maintenance costs. 


AND MORE CAPACITY 


Style Q—with the same high standard of engineering and construction 
is now in production. This line of Monitor Master Cleaners by an in- 
genious screen arrangement increases screen area 50% delivering full 
rated capacities. 


Write for specifications and prices. 


HUNTLEY MFG. CO. 


BROCTON NEW YORK 
REPRESENTATIVES 
CHIGAG Ow... tae ne ee A. D. McPherson, 611 Utilities Bldg. SAN FRANCISCO............ H. M. Shanzer Co., 85 Bluxome St. 
MINNEAPOLIS. scence cae on A. F. Shuler, 2626 Irving Ave., S. BALA CYNWYD, PA......... ae see H. J. Griffin, P. O. Box 141 
DAYTON TO... Memeo rors W. B. Sutton, P.O. Box:803) VANCOUVER "B.C... eee ene Will Hill, 414 Seymour St. 
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